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Watson for the Continent, — not less than 3 


n remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly P. 
Month hs, and in advance, are received by thiy Ps Bavuprr, Quai Mala aquais, 
Countries not requiring postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 1. 2s. the year. To other countries, the postage in addition. 


arts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines. a?) tions for the nd other 
aris, or at the Atheneum 6} er 


st ndon. For France, and ot 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK's CouRT.) 








RIVATE TUITION—A GENTLEMAN who 
has resided as Tutor in a private family, and is accus- 

fomed to sve instruction in Greek, Latin Tench, and the 
branches of a General Education, is desirous of further 

. He attends ay eir or his own residence. 

Laters may be addressed to C -, 22, Newland-street, Ken- 


IVATE TUITION.—A CLERGYMAN, whe 
tl epared a Pupil for the University, wou 
sappy tp receive anther in his. lace, with a similar object 
He is unmarried, and resides in a pleasant part of the 
want, within twenty miles sant of London. Further infor- 
sation may be obtained from 187, Piccadilly. 


YOUNG LADY, whe has just left her situa- 
tion as GOVERNESS in ins genueman 's famil desirous 
= She is c 











imilar ENG ble of in- 

ren under 10 years of age in the usual branches 

iterature. French, and Music. Has no objection to 

i net ‘of the first spopectanigy can be 
o H. H., 12, Belvedere-road, Lambeth. 


ERICA and on AMERICANS, at the 

Roval Polstechate Institution.—Mr. BUCKINGHAM’ ) 

SECOND LECTU f his New Course, em bodying His 

of Thre 4 —f, Tour through the Unite d States, Is 
pais, at “Bight o'clock precisely. ‘The Thi: 

boo etary the: Institution. mig enh i, ecisetade 

e Ins’ 
Ect 0s. 6d. each, to be had of the Secretary, 309, 
Regent-street. 


(ria OPERA at DBURY LANE 


RE.—I of 
aoe his popular sopertale j ANDREWS 
arrangements 


ment, J 
f announcing that he has made 

ie honour of ann the Director. for ALL THE PRIVATE 

BOX D STALLS for the ensuing season of fifty nights. 

7 e season, for a — 


dereof, or by the night. Stalls may likewise be had for 
aire season, or for the alternate week The —— 
tons being so great, an earl: application ctfull 
which can only be addressed to Mr. Ane irews's Esta- 
bishment, 167, New PHL, vedjoining the Clarendon Hotel. 


Sales by Auction. 


Mr. L. A. Lew 18 will SELL, ot} bs House, 125, Pleob-ctrest, on 
MONDAY, March 8, and three foll lowing Bi 

VALUABLE COLLECTION e ORS, 

cluding the REMAINING STOCK o 

SALLFIELD, “he LIBRARY of the late ROBERT. BROWN, 

fy,, and a la nantity of BOOKS in QUIRES, Among the 

Ait are Philosophical Transactions at large, 

's Geol of Sussex—Buckland’s Reliquie 

rti’s Architecture, 6 vo 

















ing—Lord 
n ionary of 
Dictionary of Arts aneSeieneas— Rares of Evelyn, 
le, Doddridge. Burton, North, Cowper, &c.— 
e's Works, 8 vols.—Ranke’s History Of the Popes, 3 vols, 
-Sandard French Works, School Books, Stereotype Plates, and 
about 30,000 vols. of Books in Quires. 





pa pe | ROOMS. 
E & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
March 8,'and two r¢ O01 

VALUABL LE “COLLECTIO OOKS, 
ledadiog the ye le of the late 
HOHN P order of the Heocutyind s 3; among 
which vit he a 4 ne Lodge's. Portraits, 4 vols.— 
Cockburn's Pempeii, with additional plates—Stukeley" 's Stonehenge 

Abury—Cotman’s Antiquities of Rermens y 2 vols.—Des- 
's Antiquities of Rome, 2 vols.—Palladio's Architecture, 
a, 5 vols.—lonian Antiquities, 2 vols. ax + S. Jones's De 
vols.—Ireland’s Fabrications and Collections made_ 





by 
Os 
ee 


aa of at ty 2 vols. 7 gf th on Pla Ca 
abrooke’s Encyclopaedia a Neal's Wi 2 vols.—Brand’ 
ae Antiquities, 2 vols. 1 ale’s Westminster Abbey, 
Svols, L, 2 —Scott’s Border Anti uities, 2 vols.—Smith's Ancient 
eggars—Nares's Glossary—Bruce and Wallace, 2 
mi.~Roxburgh, Club Books. i Complete Set of of the Works 
at the private Press of iory— rds's Gangrena, 
‘iM~Scot's Witchcraft, 1384—Coryat’ 's Cradities * 1611-0 pet per se O 
~~] Fame's Memorial. 1606—The Golden > Aeee, by, Satas- 
\96—Davis's Samma Totalis, 1607—A Treatise of — 
Wet_Enaland'e Villanies Eight Times Prest to Death, 1648— 
Plowman, first edition—Smith’s Wonder of Wonders, 1662 
Faerie Queen, 2 vols. red mor. 1595. AND IN 
Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron, 3 vols. Nichol’ s 

Anecdotes, 16 vols.— pole’s Anecdotes of Pai 

lo 8s Light of Natare,6 vols.—Martin’s British Cole: 
mes, 5 vols. Aubrey's eee. © vols. orne’s Introduction, 4 
—y lenry’s Commentary, 6 vols. Hume, Smollett, and Ane 


ESTBOURNE-TERRACE, Hyde Park Gar- 
dens.—Persons intending to RENT or PURCHASE 
HOUSES in n this Terrace may, by immediate application to the 
Architect, have them finished according to their own taste and 
judgment for a fixed sum, with or without stabling, extra rooms, 
Plans and further particulars of Mr. ars elson, 3, 
Charles-sreet, St. James’s-square. The width of the Terrace 


ESTERN AUSTRALIAN COMPANY.— 
e Directors of the Western Australian compe 
> Notice that they are READY TO DISPOS EOF 
, consisting both of Town and Rural Sections, in the? New 
Settlement of Australind. Terms and conditions may be had, 
on application to the Secretary of the Company, either person- 
ally or by letter. By order of the hee rd, 
H. SMITH, Secretary. 
Western Australian Company's Offic ce, 
33, Old Broad-street, 27th Bh Isat. 


TERMS of SUBSCRIPTION to CHURTON’S 
BRITISH and spammer LIBRARY, 26, Holles-street, 


tse doors from Oxford. 
he only — stem by which Subscribers can be supplied with 
all, the New Publications, Le ae and Foreign, Magazines, &c., 
ue the a! istablishment, namely, to place at 








is that pursued 
the disposal of Su cribers an UNLIMITED sUPPLY of every 
Work on the day it issues from the Press ; besides this advantage, 
ie Standard Collection consists of 25 oe wowames | in the E 
LISH, FRENCH, ITALIA N. GeRtMan § ANISH, and POR- 
Cons LANGUAGES. ‘he 4 and i 
New Works being added to the Library in far erester quantities 
than is reagired. after their po perey has in some degree sub- 
sided, E. Churton informs his Subscribers that they are offered 
for sale at one-third the price - which they were published ; 
thus for an additional Guinea per Gaon the Subscriber may 
have THREB GUINRAS’ WoRTH oF Book: 
—— — A SINGLE FAMILY. 


annua 
Class.... I. oS 23 "i Vols. in |, Town, is in the Country. 


Extra Class® 10 0 0 15 “ - 

* This Class is designed for the eossmmmetation of those who 
wish for the New Works chiefly ; an extra supply being provided 
expressly for fad use, they are allowed 15 Volumes in Town 
and 30 in the Country, and are entitled to have purchased for 
them any Work not previously added to the Library. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES OF OLD BOOKS. 
Now ready, 
HE SHEET CATALOGUE for the Present 


Month, containing kB valuable and curious Articles 
now offered for Sate b BRYANT, the Camden Head, 
9, King William-street, West Strand, Londo 

Le desirous of | having the Catal ues forwarded, on the 
o hand their addresses, when 











they oon be sent eta 
CHEAP AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 


O. XXI. of J. R. Smira’s OLD BOOK 
CIRCULAR i Hf mbliched by tA containing 700 colushio, 
useful, and cheap SECOND- D BOOKS, gratis and postag 


free to all parts of the a the Colonies, America, and 
rance. 


ARROWING of HELL: a Miracle sine 





LIFE ASSURANCE.—A combination of all the i important advan- 
eT isi offered to the Public distinguish the 

Soraxt ISH UNION INSURANCE COM- 

PANY. 


Instituted in 1824, and incorporated by Royal 
er. he Septennial Division of two-thirds of the profits 
on this Gonsereeion will be declared in December, 1841, on all 
Policies of the pesticipating ‘lass, effected previous to the first Ff 
August nert, and persons contemplating i sppuring their lives so as 
to share in the forthcoming Bonus, should make their proposals 
with as little delay as possible. Tables of Rates, Forms for 
Proposals, and every in nzmation may be had, on application to 
the Secretary, at the ief London Office. No. 449, West 
Strand, or at the City a Office, No. 73, King William- 
street, Mansion House, between the hours of ‘Ten and Four. 
Persons whose lives are proposed for Assurance, must be seen 
by the Com yo it *s Medical Adviser, at the Office, No. 449, West 
Strand, on at Eleven o'clock. Moderate Rates are 
demanded for Amato ia and the Colonies conerallz, 
ottish Union Office, MITH, 
Secretary. 


No. 449, West Strand, London. 
ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
Enrolled under Acts of Fartiement. persed the 10th of 
Geo. LV., 4th & 5th of Wm d 3rd & 4th Vic "/ tel atin to 
Friendly Societies, for MU THAL ASSURANC ‘e LIVES, 
ENDOV MENTS, and ANNUITIES, 13, Nicholastane, King 
William-street, London. pious 
C. P. Bousfield, Esq. R. Ingham, Esq. M.P. 
John Bradbury, Esq. osep Teonap ten” 
William Cash, Esq. a Hayburst Lucas, Esq. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Lushin: S 
James Crofts, Esq. Sonn St. E arbe, Esq. 
John Feuaem, | Eon, Richard Shortridge, Esq. 
Joseph Hargr . Samuel Smith, Esq. 
Thomas Hodgkin, M -D. 
ledical Director: 


M 
J.T. Conquest, M.D._F.L.S.__ | ‘Thomas Bevan, Esq. F.L.S. 
Solicitore—Messrs. Hardwick & Davidson 

The distinguishin characteristic of this Institution i is ENTIRE 
MUTUALITY. THE WHO PROFITS will be equally > 
portioned gstall the A , who ancl the option to apply 
them either in yetaction of t remiums, or to increase the 
amounts anqured. ‘he first division will be made in December 
1842, an uently at the end of every five years. Every 
Member is entitled to attend and vote at the Annual General 
Meeting. No Member can be invol in legal expense, as 
should any dispute arise, it must be settled 4 arbitrators ap- 
pointed agreeably with the aforesaid Acts of Parliament. As- 
surers may secure the benefit of their Policies to Nominees. 
The Assurances to be effected in kya institution are as follows :— 

Deferred and Immediate Annuiti 

Endowments for Children, papable ‘on attaining the Age of 14, 
21, or 25, Years, 

Deferred Sums payable at various ages from 30 to 65. 

Life Assurance, for securing a sum of money payable at Death. 

Life Assurance, for —_— asum of money payable at Death, 
or = attaining a specific age. 

he following Table exhibits the progress cf the Institution from its 
—= ee areas & 
No. of Policies [Amount of Periodical Pre- 
issued. miums received. 
616 £8,021 12 2 

12.270 

17,417 

22.987 

27,26 il 














Years ending. 
20th Nov. 1836 
— 16837 435 
1328 459 
1839 
1840 


490 
494 


Total number 2494 





written in ne Beige of Henry II. now first 
from the Original MS. in the British Museum; with an 
duction, M ern Reading, and Notes, by J. ORCHARD WALLI. 
WELL, Esq. F.S.A.. &c. 

The earliest existing mM composition in the English 
language.—Vide Strutt, Warton, Sharon Turner, Hallam, and 
Collier, who all refer to the MS. 


SER y TALBS of the WISE MEN of 
A ach by JAS. ORCHARD 
HALLIWELL. Post Gro ty. eee OF 
“In the time of fo VIII. and after,” says Ant. 4 Wood 
“it was accounted a book full of wit and mirth by scholars an 
gentlemen.” 


JOURNEY to BERESFORD HALL, in 
ted Angler. the Seat of CuARLEs Corton. 
celebrated Angler, by W. ALEXANDER, Esq., FSA 
eeper of the Prints in the British Museum. © 
a spirited Frontispiece representing Walton and Cotton i in the 
Ley and vignette title-page, (only 109 printed). Cloth, 
le it 
$ “. R's Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 


ILLER’S CATALOGUE of SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS, No. 3, for MARCH 1841, GRATIS AND 
PosTaGk FREE, as usual, will appear early in the Month. 
Amongst others, pe Advertiser i is enabled to offer the following 
very low priced Wo! 
The Mirror of ‘Ehenten, Amusement, and In- 
Gizection, containing Essays, Historical Narratives, Biographical 








listory of England, 16 vols.—Chalmers’s 
Vols Bell’ s hakspeare, 20 vols. L. p.—Waverley Novels, 48 Ny 
~The Works of Johnson, Paley, Knox, Locke, Milner, er 4 
mith, esabertaon Gibbon, Mitford, Rollin, Grange 
mer Collection of 62 vols, of small l 4to. ects. ori 

tay fon formed by Dr. Harris, containing many of the atest 
fmly, together with numerous early fF Books, Missals, 
a pts, und B Poetry, Romances, cetia, &c., "senerelly 


wanooaae LIBRARY fags pat BAGATELLE BOARD, 





On FRIDAY, March 12, | 12, and following day, 

e small but very recherché COLLECTION of 
GRAVINGS, among which will be found, specimens in the 
thoicest states,” (many Engravers’ fs,) ot the Works of R. 

. Garagvalia, Desnoyers, omme, Toschi, Felsing, 
lkie, + Forster, hyn, Perfetti, Holloway, &c. ; 
an extensive ection of Portraits, Vie 
to ee with an Pennant’s Lenten, with a Copy of the Work, 
folio, (only 50 copies i —_ for illustration,) scarce 
of reeerk able Characters 
be viewed, and iataiogus had. 
a and large 

Cop c. promptly disposed lor 





ers and Customs, Topographical Descriptions, 
paaee and Tales, Anecdotes, Poetry, &c., 34 portraits, and 

ut 2000 wood engravings, from the commencement in 1822 to 
the end of 1849, 36 vols. 8vo. half calf, very neat, new and clean, 
only 5i. 5s.; published i in boards at 7/. 7s. 1822—1841. 

The Foreign Quarterly Review, from its com- 
mencement, 24 vols. 8vo. half calf, neat, 5/. 5s. 1840. 

Loudon’s Gardeners’ Magazine, from its. com- 
mencement in Jan. 1826 to December 1340 inclusive, 16 vols. 8vo. 
half calf, neat, 5/. 5s, 1826-1840. 

The Floricultural Cabinet and Florist’s Mogneine, 
edited by J. Harrison, illustrated with several hundred finely 
otowse plates, 6 vols. neatly half bound in 3, 8vo. 1/. 10s, 1833 

»—— portions of this Magazine have become scarce. 


The Railway Magazine onl Seem Navi ine he 
by J. Hi th, 1 to 6, completing the 
my Ag bya cugravings, in 16s- 1836— 
Grose’s (F.), Ex] F. RS, » Antiquities of England 
= Ye : a ey oo calf wiles aie hig Aa, TH nee 
nea q + 108, 
sions of the plates, in oO - 








The Directors are desirous to extend the usefulness of this 
Institution as widely as possible, by keeping the public attention 
directed to its important benefits. 

The amount of Assurance on a singe Life, hitherto confined 
to 2000/., may now be extended to 50% 

Prospectuses and every Eicon ‘may be obtained at the 
office, and also of the Agents and Medical Referees in the 
country. JOSEPH MA 1ARSH, Se Sec. 








CTiVE LIFE ASSURANCE, LOAN, 
WMENT, AND REVERSIONARY INT EREST 
COMPANYS 17, Cornhill, London.—Capital, 500,000/. 
net need Bd 
wert Well, ia. F 
Divectero—G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. Chairman. 
John Fisher, Esq. —2 Chairman. 
D. Lindo, Esq. 
Wm. Miskin, 
Forbes M‘Neill, Esq. 
Joseph Starkey, Esq. 
R, ‘Thomson, Kea. 


Jomes | ppacde Esq. | 
Belcher, Esq. | 
Soup Garnet, Esq. 
T. T. Glascott, Esq. 
Alexander Gordon, Esq. 
J, Brodie Gordon, Esq B. Wr Wells, Esq 
William - Harrison, Esa. T. W. Wells. 
J. A. Hessing, Esq. | James Wemyss, Esq. 
Auditors—S. H. Ayers, Esq.; William Holborn, Esq.; 
Thomas C. Simmons, Esq. nom 
Director, J Ww Esq.— Actuary, ton, 
Sureeport Martin J. Stately,” Haq Physician, Dr. ‘Thos. Blundell. 
3 ouston 
Bankers, Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, Barnett, Gredsbaw, & Co. 
landing Counsel, Mr. Serjeant Channell 
Solicitors, James Phillips & Co. 33, Clements-iane. 
VANTAGES of A mn THE ACTIVE are— 
—< * e og aes ital—Certainty, from best 
data, ‘and. surest Mathematical Calculations—Economy, from 
lowest safe Rates—Age, admitted in Policy—Facility for Loans or 
Sale of Policy, if red—Diminishing or Equal Rates for limited 
periods, if pref reais fixed Rates for Life—Projfits, Gren fone 
divided’ among the Assured A whole of Life, in money, © 
seaeion of | Premiu im — Paymen —— One Month after "che 
ame e from 15 to 21, to re- 
ture all the Premiums if death oconr “before the Age fixed. 
Specimen of Annual Premium for Assuring 100/. for whole of Life. 


be 331 103% vol ast is] s't6| eats ol ext £559 
ted Number of 
Example:—A person aged 3, would secure I 1000/, at his death by 
ying every year, 
For 5 yeurssoveeeeees£0 18 4] For 15 years .....++6+-£41 010 
For 10 years ... 56 0 10| For 20 years ...... 33 15 10 
Or, payments may be made to diminish anoually until they 
cease after a given —- of —_ sem . ini 
Prospectus, Table of Rates, and further informa’ ’ 
mt ten ned at ihe Cc *s Offices, 17, Cornhill, 
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“ The Encyclopedia Britannica—a publication well worth your having.” 


Witserrorce’s LETTER To Pitt, Lire, Vol, III. p, 14, 





ON THE ist OF JANUARY, 1841, WAS COMMENCED, 


TO BE CONTINUED MONTHLY, 


A NEW PUBLICATION 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 


Seventh Edition, 


In complete Volumes, pricé 2/. half-bound in russia extra, with marbled leaves. 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR NAPIER. 





Tue republication of this great National Repertory of Universal Knowledge was commenced on the First of January, and will } 
continued, without interruption, at the rate of a Volume Monthly, till its completion. 


VOLS. IT. and IIT, are now ready. 


Among other important Articles, contributed by Writers of the most distinguished reputation in their several departments, 
these Volumes contain ;— 


Asacus, Acuromatic GtassEs, Acoustics, AERONAUTICS, and ANDES, by Sir Joann Lestre.—AcaDEMIEs, APPaARITIONS, and Army, by 
James Browne, L.L.D.—ApuneEsion, by Dr. Toomas THomson, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow.—/ErNa and Atps, by Rosrr 
Jameson, Professor of Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh.—Arrica, by Sir Jonn Barrow, one of the Secretaries to the Admiralty—Acni 
CULTURE, by James CLEGHORN, Esq.—ALGEBRA, by Professor WALLACE.—ALPHABET and ANTIQUITIES, by T. J. Hoe, Esq.—Amenica, bj 
Cartes Macraren, Esq. F.R.S.E.—ANrmMALcULE and AnacuNnipEs, by James Witson, Esq., F.R.S.E.—ANNUITIES, by Josnua MILNE, 
Actuary to the Sun Life Assurance Society—ANv and Apiary, by Perer M. Rocet, M.D., Secretary to the Royal Society —ARcHITECTURE, by W 
Hosking, F.S.A., Architect and Civil Engineer, Professor of the Arts of Construction in King’s College, London.—ARISTOTELIAN Putosorey, by th 
Rey. Professor HAMPDEN, of Oxford.—ARTILLERY, by Capt. SPEARMAN.—FINE ARTS, by WILL1aAm Hazuirt, Esq.—Asta, by Davin Bucnanay, 
Esq—Assayine, by Rosert Musuet, Esq., late of the Royal Mint.—Astronomy, by THomas Gattoway, M.A. F.R.S., Secretary of the Roy 
Astronomical Society, &c. &c. 


The Encycror2p1a Britannica forms an Alphabetical Repertory of every branch of Human Knowledge. It was the first work of its class which aspire 
to embrace all the departments of learning—to render the Alphabet a ready Key, not only to the Ants and ScrENcEs, but to the multiplied details of Histor 
Brocrarny, Grocrapnay, and Misce.Lanrous LITERATURE 3 and it was also the first in which the Sciences themselves were treated in a form at on 
consistent with Alphabetical Arrangement and Systematic Exposition. 


It has been the leading object of its conductors to combine abstract with practical, and solid with pleasing information, in such proportions as would be mos 
useful and most acceptable to the public—to deliver the truths of Science in the most accurate and intelligible form, and, at the same time, to pay due atten 0 
to those branches of knowledge, which, though not admitting of a scientific shape, are yet deservedly popular, and have a powerful influence on the taste, habi 
and character of the individual,—in a word, to render the work at once a Dictionary of ScreNnce, a copious AssTract of Lirerature and Partosoray 
and a Book of Universat Rererence. Of their success in carrying this plan into effect, it is searcely necessary to speak. The publication of Six Eaitic 
with successive improvements, and the sale of upwards of Thirty Thousand Copies, afford unequivocal proofs of the high estimation in which the work has hith ; 
been held; while the peculiar merits of the present Edition, remodelled in all its departments, and enriched with some of the most celebrated disquisitions wie 
have adorned the literature of the nineteenth century, have given the Encyclopedia Britannica so decided a preference in public favour, that its popularity, ins 
of suffering diminution from rivalship, has steadily continued to increase, and never stood higher than at the present time. 


In Paper, Typography, and beauty of Embellishment, as well as in the Literary value of its contents, the present Edition is very far superior to all whic 
have preceded it. An Index, elaborately compiled, for the purpose of affording easy reference to the diversified contents of the work, will afford a new and 
most valuable feature in the present Edition. The style of binding combines elegance with durability ; and to those who desire to possess, at a moderate prc 
and within reasonable limits, a useful and comprehensive library of Works in the various departments of Science, Literature, Philosophy, the Arts, Manufactur 
Commerce, Statistics, and General Knowledge,—digested on a plan which renders their universal contents easily accessible,—the present Edition of the Encyo 
pedia Britannica is confidently recommended. 





ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH; 


Srupxin, Marsnatt & Co.; Wairraker & Co.; and Haminton, Apams & Co., Lonpon ; and 
Joun Cummine, Dusiin. 
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REVIEWS 


A Personal Narrative of a Journey to the Source 
of the River Oxus, by the Route of the Indus, 
Kabul, and Badakhshan, performed under the 
Sanction of the Supreme Government of India, 
in the years 1836, 1837, and 1838. By Lieut. 
John Wood. Murray. 

Tur survey of the Indus, of whose giant course 
we have had till lately a very imperfect know- 
ledge, was the interesting and important task 
assigned to Lieut. Wood, in the early part of 
that journey, the personal narrative of which he 
now presents to us under a modest title hardly 
adequate to explain its value. In 1832, the 
Anglo-Indian Government prevailed on the 
rulers of Sind to throw open the commerce of 
the river Indus. Thus access was obtained for 
the trader to the Panjab, or country of the Five 
Rivers ; to the kingdom of the Seikhs, Lahore, 
and Kashmir; to say nothing of the commerce 
ofthe right bank of the Indus. In 1835 the 
survey of the coast of Sind and the mouths of 
the Indus was completed. The first who tried 
his fortune in the new field thus opened for en- 
terprise, was Agha Mohammed Rahim, a Persian 
merchant of Bombay, who fitted out for the 
Indus a small steamer, of which our author took 
the command. This adventure being concluded, 
Lieut. Wood remained in Sind to observe the 
periodical changes of the river; and, returning 
to Bombay in 1836, was immediately attached 
to the mission of Sir Alex. Burnes, about to pro- 
ceed to Kabul,—the completion of the survey of 
the Indus, from the junction of the Panjab rivers 
to Attock, being specially intrusted to him. 

So many accounts of Sind and the Panjab 
have been published of late years, that we need 
not dwell on observations relative to those coun- 
tries, but shall confine ourselves to the river. 
The Indus proves, on examination, to be an 
almost impracticable stream. Yet its ancient 
fame being supposed to warrant its magnitude 
and accessibility, a scheme of a joint-stock steam 
company to navigate its waters, was set on foot 
in 1834; and it was proposed to station an old 
East Indiaman, as a depot, within the mouth of 
the river: the fact being, as our author states, 
that no vessel of that class can approach within 
sight of the coast of Sind, much less cross the 
bars and enter the river. He thus cuts away 
the ground from beneath many a towering pro- 
spectus :— 

“We now, at least, know what the Indus is not, 
and even this negative information may prevent much 
disappointment. * * Proper vessels are now upon 
the Indus, and its capabilities for steam-navigation 
will be made the most of ; but we cannot help re- 
minding such of our Indian friends as are interested 
in the subject, that not only are the native craft of 
the river well suited to its peculiarities, but are also 
equally adapted to the commerce for which the Indus 
now is, or will shortly become, the highway. In con- 
clusion, we may remark, that there is no known river 
in either hemisphere, discharging even half the quan- 
tity of water that the Indus does, which is not superior 
for navigable purposes to this far-famed stream. In 
this practical age the beauty of a river is measured 
by its utility ; and although few people could sail 
Without emotion upon the waters that once bore the 
bark of Alexander, there are numbers who would 
Villingly give up all its classic associations, could 

Y, by so doing, obtain for it the clear channel of 
an American stream.” 

The native vessels on the Indus, exclusive of 
mere boats, amount to about 800; but we are 
hot sure whether this number includes the craft 
navigating the accessory streams of the Panjab. 
At all events, such an extensive system of navi- 

ble waters, however incapable of floating East 
tdiamen, or though it may otherwise fall short 





of expectation, cannot fail, under a wise govern- 
ment, to give a great impulse to the industry of 
the surrounding country. The peculiarity of the 
Indus is, that, when flooded, it is constantly 
shifting its channel, and the banks washed away 
are deposited at the mouths of the river, the 
channels and bars of which are undergoing per- 
petual change. The noise of the falling in of 
the banks is, in some localities, heard without 
intermission. Long tracts of fertile land, with 
their villages, are swept away every season. But 
if we suppose that the stream now allowed to 
riot so mischievously, were confined within solid 
embankments, judiciously pom by skilful en- 
gineers, then its floods would clear away all the 
encumbrances of its channel, and the Indus 
would become a river of easy access. Nor is it 
absurd to look forward to such achange. In 
the age of railways, we must not shrink at the 
thought of rearing a huge embankment. But 
of the flood to be bridled and led along, some 
idea may be formed from the following descrip- 
tive passage of our author :— 

“ Having reached the mountains, I shall close this 
chapter with a few general remarks on that division 
of the Indus which lies between Mittun-kote and 
Kalabagh, a portion of its course yet little known. 
The season, it should be remembered, in which we 
voyaged, was that*of the river's periodical rise, and 
the temperature of February does not differ more 
from that of July, than the shrunken stream of the 
one month from the full channel of the other, At 
some places, so diffused was the stream, that from a 
boat in its centre no land could be discovered, save 
the islands upon its surface, and the mountains on its 
western shore. From Dhera Ismael Khan to Kala- 
bagh, the east bank was not once seen from the op- 
posite side of the river, being either obscured by 
distance, or hidden by intervening islands, which, at 
this season, thickly speckle over its channel. Some 


| are level with the water's edge, while others below it 


are only known by their sedgy covering. In other 
months, they are the resort of the inhabitants from 
both shores, many of whom, delighted with their 
fine pasturage, prolong their stay till dislodged by the 
rising river. Such laggards I have seen caught, and 
have enjoyed a hearty laugh at their unceremonious 
removal. When this is about to happen, the in- 
mates are soon astir. The young men go in search 
of the cattle, while others speedily unroof the reed- 
built cot, and transport such part of its materials as 
may be useful in the erection of their new habitation 
to a boat which they take care to have at hand. 
Between this vessel and the hamlet, parties may be 
seen hurrying to and fro, with bundles on their 
heads, their arms filled with children and earthen 
jars, and dragging rafters and other fragments of 
their houses after them. But in this month (July), 
the islands are abandoned, and, as the boat swiftly 
glides amidst the mazy channels that intersect them, 
no village cheers the sight—no human voice is heard; 
the only sound is the plover’s moaning call as it 
hovers above the falling bank, and dexterously seizes 
its prey while yet in the air, or skims it off the 
water. Here and there a boiling eddy rises to the 
surface, and even the wild swirl of its gushing, turbid 
current, is grateful to the ear amidst the profound 
stillness. A small grey speckled bird, that loves the 
water, nestles on these half-drowned islands, hanging 
its neatly constructed little nest to the top ofa 
flexile grass stalk, and rears its young in security, 
when all is flooded beneath and around it. Lower 
down the river, about the vicinity of Mittun-kote, 
the low sandy islands that disappear before the first 
wave of inundation, are, in the spring months, stud- 
ded with the eggs of the plover. The bird’s unfailing 
instinct thus beautifully exemplifies the truth of 
Solomon’s words, that ‘for everything there is a 
season, and a time for every purpose under the 
heavens.’ As the eye wanders round, clumps of 
seeming trees edge the horizon. These may be plan- 
tations around villages on the high bank, or Talli 
trees in the river's bed, which the stream has re- 
spected for the last dozen years,—a long duration 
for all that blossoms here; or perhaps they are only 
bushes magnified by the atmosphere. The sun rises, 





the mirage is broken, and the last suspicion proves 
correct. Out of sight of land, the voyager may for 
hours be floating amid a wilderness of green island 
fields, and when he sup himself far from*man, 
is sometimes startled at hearing a human voice from 
amid the expanse of rushes which surround him. It 
is the solitary bulrush-gatherer, who, with only his 
mussuk for support, braves all the dangers of the 
stream to procure the root of the bulrush for food 
for himself and his little ones. These people resort 
to such islands as are within a foot of being sub- 
merged, and stationing themselves on the windward 
edge, seize hold of the rushes when detached by the 
action of the stream ; nor does a plough turn upa 
furrow with greater precision than the current’s surg- 
ing wave slices down these ever-changing islands.” 

The population of the banks of the Indus is 
nearly amphibious. Bathing at all times of the 
day is the favourite pastime of both sexes. Great 
herds of buffaloes are occasionally to be seen 
crossing the river with much uproar, the herds- 
man holding the leader by the tail. The ma- 
jestic stream is the great highway on which all 
classes, bestriding the mussuk, or inflated skin, 
go abroad in pursuit of business or pleasure. Our 
author says,— 

“The boatmen of Lower Sind live, like the 
Chinese, in their boats. If a native of the Lower 
Indus has occasion to cross the stream, a pulla-jar 
wafts him to the opposite shore. At B*hkur the 
mussuk supersedes the pulla-jar, and from Mittun- 
Kote upwards every man living near the river has 
one. Kassids so mounted make surprising journeys, 
and the soldier with sword and matchlock secured 
across his shoulders thus avoids the fatigue of a long 
march. But the Hindd most enjoys-the Indus, and 
delights to sport in its stream. The higher we 
advance up the river, the more manifest does his 
predilection for its waters become. At Attock the 
very boatmen are many of them Hindts,—an em- 
ployment quite foreign to Brahma’s followers in the 
lower course of the Indus. The Sunday amusement 
of this class is to wanton in its waters. Confined to 
their shops throughout the week, with them the 
seventh day is one of relaxation and enjoyment. 
Early in the forenoon they repair to the river or 
canal, and there upon their mussuks float and talk 
till sunset. I have seen in one group a father and 
two children, the latter on dried elongated gourds, 
clinging to their parent, who bestrode a good-sized 
mussuk, Close to them came two grey-haired men 
apparently hugging each other, for they rode upon 
the same inflated skin, which, but for the closeness 
with which they embraced, it would have soon parted 
company. Next came sailing down an individual 
lying much at his ease, between the four legs of a 
huge buffalo’s hide, while boys moved in all directions, 
mounted as they best could, some on gourds, and 
some on skins.” 

From Kalabagh to Attock, a distance of eighty 
or ninety miles, the Indus can hardly be said to 
be navigable. It is true, that Lieut. Wood de- 
scended the stream from Attock in a boat, and 
that at certain seasons boats may be dragged up 
against the current; but this passage is so dan- 
gerous, owing to the falls and eddies of the river 
confined in a narrow and rocky channel, that it 
is not likely to be ever frequented. The depth 
of the river at Attock, where there is a bridge of 
boats, was found, by our author, to be ten fathoms. 
Burnes, whose testimony on this point we always 
suspected, stated the depth of the river there to 
be thirty-five fathoms. From Attock to Mittun- 
Kote, a distance of 400 miles, no river of any 
importance joins the Indus. ‘The numerous 
streams descenging from the mountains of ‘Tukht 
es Suleiman on its right bank, are all intercepted 
and spent in irrigation, long before they reach 
the bottom of the valley. 

In the vicinity of the Indus are to be found 
salt, coal, iron, and sulphur, so that the mineral 
treasures alone of the country might be expected 
to give rise to an active commerce. But these 
would prove under a good government a far less 
copious source of national wealth, than the in- 
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dustry of Kashmir and the other countries of 
the Panjab. Our author, casting his eyes on the 
snowy mountains, beneath which flows the river 
of Kabul, has discovered another natural pro- 
duct, deserving, as he conceives, the attention of 
the enterprising trader. He observes, that among 
the many advantages likely to accrue to Western 
India, from the opening of the Indus, not the 
least important in the estimation of the inhabi- 
tants of Bombay, will be the prospect of a con- 
stant supply of ice. This is sold in the markets 
of Jelalabad, from which place there is an un- 
interrupted navigation by rafts, or boats, to the 
mouth of the Indus. The time required for the 
transport of ice from the neighbourhood of the 
White Mountains to Bombay, would not exceed 
a month. 

With respect to the political doings of the 
mission to Kabul, our author observes a discreet 
silence. His proper office was to survey and 
gather geographical information; and for this 
purpose he obtained permission to visit the valley 
of Koh Daman, lying north of Kabul, and cele- 
brated as the garden of the principality. He 
remarks in general, that in Afghanistan and the 
valleys of Hindoo Koosh, the arts of cultivation 
are far advanced, and much labour is expended 
on the soil, even in districts inhabited by profes- 
sional robbers, and which rarely enjoy perfect 

ace. From Khyber to Kabul there is no waste 

and ; every spot capable of producing has been 
turned over by plough or spade; and so great is 
the command of water, that even the acclivities 
of the hills enclosing the small circular valleys, 
are successfully cultivated. It is not an uncom- 
mon thing there, to see a stream of water con- 
ducted along the face of the hills, forty feet above 
the level plain; and when rivulets are wanting, 
shafts are sunk, and the water of the wells is 
led along in subterranean galleries. But Koh 
Daman, into which open three or four narrow 
valleys from the Hindoo Koosh, stands eminent 
in fertility as well as in romantic scenery. It is 
the favourite country residence of the wealthy 
inhabitants of Kabul, and is almost as. thickly 
studded with castles as with gardens. These 
strongholds resemble, on a small scale, the baro- 
nial mansions of Europe in the Middle Ages. 
Near neighbours are generally deadly enemies ; 
violent feuds rage in every valley, and nothing 
can allay these petty animosities but national 
war, or the employment afforded by distant 
forays. Fruit is the chief produce of Koh Da- 
man. Its grapes, apricots, peaches, almonds, 
mulberries, &c. are imported into India. The 
mulberry, not in a wild state, but planted by the 
hand of man, is seen everywhere throughout 
Afghanistan ; and in the higher valleys of the 
Hindoo Koosh, it becomes the chief object of the 
husbandman’s care ; the coarse flour made from 
its unripe fruit, constituting in those regions 
the staple article of subsistence. 

From Koh Daman our author was recalled 
to join a mission about to be despatched to the 
valley of the Oxus. Murad Ali Beg, the for- 
midable ruler of Kunduz, had sent to solicit for 
his brother, who was afflicted with severe ophthal- 
mia, the assistance of the Hakim firingi, or 
European physician. So favourable an oppor- 
tunity of conciliating the friendship of the rapa- 
cious chieftain of Kunduz was not to be lost; 
and accordingly Dr. Lord, accompanied by our 
author, immediately started on the journey, 
taking the road through Koh Daman and Par- 
wan, to the pass of the Hindoo Koosh bearing 
the latter name. But the season was too far 
advanced (it was the beginning of November,) 
to allow the passage over this great range. After 
much toil and suffering the party were obliged 
to retrace their steps, and take the circuitous but 
safe road by Bamian, which had been already 
travelled by Burnes and others, An Afghdn 





gentleman, however, who, in a fit of ill-humour, 
had withdrawn himself from Dr. Lord’s party, 
and tried the pass of Ghorbund, some miles to 
the west of that of Parwan, perished with four 
attendants, in the snow storm which drove back 
the Europeans. 

Of the country between Kabul and Kunduz, 
ample descriptions may be found in the volumes 
of Moorcroft, Wolff, and Burnes. Our author’s 
portrait of the chief, however, is a more favour- 
able, and perhaps a truer likeness, than those 
drawn by his precursors, and shall, therefore, be 
exhibited to our readers :— 

* Murad is one of those prominent political 
characters that unsettled times, and a disorganized 
state of society produce. Such were Mohamed Ali 
in Egypt and the late Ranjeet Singh in Hindustan: 
men whose fortunes were based on mental superiority ; 
and though Murad Beg cannot be ranked with either 
of these remarkable men, the Uzbek will not suffer 
by comparison with them, when we take into account 
the rudeness of the material on which he had to 
work. Little craft enters into the character of this 
chieftain, but to his splendid talents he unites what 
does not always accompany them, strong common 
sense. His forces, composed entirely of cavalry, 
are well adapted to predatory warfare, for which 
neither infantry nor guns are essential. The horses, 
though small, have great power, and will endure much 
fatigue for ten successive days, carrying grain for 
themselves and their rider. The habits of his sub- 
jects are equally well fitted to this mode of life ; 
and the absolute authority which he has over them, 
places their services at all times at his disposal. 
There is not a man in his dominions, let him possess 
what authority he may, but must yield it up at the 
nod of the Mir. His own tribe are devotedly 
attached to him, and seldom mention his name 
without exclaiming ‘ Khoda dowlut zyada,’ may 
God add to his riches. He is not equally popular 
with the Tajik mountain states, which he has sub- 
dued ; but among these all spirit of resistance is so 
completely crushed, that while Murad Beg lives, 
there is no chance of their attaining freedom unless 
aided by a foreign power. Still these people, though 
indignant at the Mir’s arbitrary rule, do not deny 
his great abilities, and especially his talent of quickly 
penetrating into the counsels of other men. But, 
with all his high qualifications Murad Beg is but at 
the head of an organized banditti, a nation of plun- 
derers, whom, however, none of the neighbouring 
powers can exterminate. Able as he is to bring 
together in a surprisingly short space of time, a body 
of 15,000 horsemen, inured to predatory warfare, 
and to those stealthy attacks for which Turkiman 
and Uzbek are equally celebrated, he feels himself 
perfectly secure from the assault of any of the chief- 
tains by whom he is surrounded. * * His govern- 
ment is rigidly despotic, but seldom is absolute power 
less misused. The rights and property of his subjects 
are respected, merchants are safe, and trade is en- 
couraged. Punishment for crime, whether against 
individuals or the state, is most summary ; for theft 
and highway robbery, if the highway be in their own 
country, for that makes a wonderful difference, the 
only award is death. An offender, when detected, 
never escapes punishment, and sentence is no sooner 
pronounced than executed. This prompt procedure 
is little in accordance with the beautiful maxim of 
English jurisprudence, that it is better many who are 
guilty should escape than that one innocent man 
should suffer; yet the certainty of punishment has 
lessened the commission of crime. Countries in 
former times closed to the traveller, may now, with 
Murad Beg’s protection, be as safely traversed as 
British India.” 

Lieut. Wood’s strong good sense and unaffected 
candour are in nothing more conspicuous, than 
in his discovering the good qualities of Murad 
Beg, and the merits of that chieftain’s system of 
government. We sincerely believe that he is in 
the right, and that the government of Kunduz 
is not unmixed ill, as it has been hitherto de- 
scribed. Yet we may observe, that it is of no 
use to make the roads safe to wayfarers, when 
those who remain in their houses are not safe. 
It is tyranny, and not justice, in a ruler, to put 


to death petty robbers, while he himself tog 
The followers of Murad Beg may admire}, 
energy, but his neighbours have good reason tp 
curse his restless and grasping spirit, which hy 
reduced a fair country to poverty and desolatigr, 

While the Doctor endeavoured to console his 
patient, whose case was incurable, our auth 
planned a journey to the sources of the Oxy. 
nor did he find any difficulty in obtaining Murad 
Beg’s sanction for that undertaking, and th 
requisite assistance. For some distance eag 
ward the road lies above the valley of the Oxu, 
which makes a circuit to the north. Among the 
hills bordering the river Kokcha, he saw the 
ruins of Fyzabad, a city once celebrated in the 
East, but the site of which is now discovered 
chiefly by the fruit trees, once the ornaments of 
its gardens, 

“Murad Beg (he observes) must have had evil 
councillors when he destroyed Fyzabad, and 
removed its inhabitants to Kunduz, a place 
fit to be the residence of aquatic birds. He has lot 
both in men and revenue by the measure. It wa 
impossible to behold the desolation of so fair g 
scene, without commiserating the unfortunate exiles 
and execrating their tyrant, or without shudderi 
to think, that one man, as ill-advised as cruel, 
have the power to work so much mischief and tp 
make so many of his species miserable! But, alay 
the history of every age presents us with a catalogue 
of similar atrocities, nor will they cease until educ- 
— ny pure religion are diffused over the entir 
world.” 

The famous mines of lapis lazuli, situate in 
this valley, were of course visited by our author, 
They are now unproductive, and like the 
mines on the opposite bank of the Oxus, (whence 
came the famous Balass rubies), must probably 
lie undisturbed, till a milder sway will allow 
them to be worked with intelligence and a hope 
of reasonable profit. The dangerous state of 
the river ice, the rumour of avalanches, and the 
recent mishaps of a party which had visited the 
ruby mines,.compelled our author to renounce 
his intention of proceeding in that direction, 
He was, detained five weeks (including all 
| January) in the village of Jerm, in Badakhshan, 
by the inclemency of the season, and thus be- 
came acquainted with the domestic life and 
modes of thinking of a very interesting 
His vivid and well drawn picture of life in the 
village of Jerm, embraces too many details to 
suit our canvas; we must, therefore, content 
ourselves with pointing it out as equally curious 
and pleasing. Nor must we omit to mention 
that the princes of Badakhshan, now i ag 
their authority by Murad Beg, claim to be de- 
scended from Alexander the Great. This proud 
pedigree, which they share with the ruling fami- 
lies in several adjoining mountain states, seems 
to prove that the upper valley of the Oxus was 
comprehended in the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom. 

Proceeding up the valley of the Oxus between 
mountains covered with tual snow, our 
traveller arrived at the village of Ishtrakh ina 
snow storm, and should never have perceived 
the houses perched among the rocks, if there 
had not been a Yak, or Kash-gow, standing at 
the door of one of them, held by a ing boy 


The novel sight of this sturdy and hairy 
which, but for its horns, might be mistaken for 
a huge Newfoundland dog, fixed attention a 
much as the amazon who bestrode it. 
animal’s habits are thus pleasantly described:— 
“The Yak is to the inhabitants of Tibet and 
Pamir, what the reindeer is to the Laghace ? 


northern Europe. Where a man can walk a 

gow may be ridden. Like the elephant he possesses 
a wonderful knowledge of what will bear his weight 
If travellers are at fault, one of these animals is 
driven before them, and it is said that he avoids the 
hidden depths and chasms with admirable sagacity. 
His footing is sure. Should a fall of snow close 8 





mountain pass to man and horse, a score of Yake 
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iriven a-head answer the purpose of pioneers, and 
pake, as my informant expresses it, a king's high- 
* In this case, however, the snow must have 
fallen ; for when once its surface is frozen 
yo its depth considerable, no animal can force its 
way through it. Other cattle require the provident 
are of man to subsist them through the winter. 
The most hardy sheep would fare but badly without 
its human protection, but the Kash-gow is left 
entirely to itself. He frequents the mountain slopes 
wd their level summits, Wherever the mercury 
dees not rise above zero, is a climate for the Yak. 
Ifthe snow on the elevated flats lie too deep for 
him to crop the herbage, he rolls himself down the 
and eats his way up again. When arrived at 
the top, he performs a second summerset, and com- 
his meal as he displaces another groove of 
mow in his second ascent. The heat of summer 
sends the animal to what is termed the old ice, that 
js to the regions of eternal snow ; the calf being 
retained below as a pledge for the mother’s return- 
ing, in which she never fails. In the summer, the 
omen, like the pastoral inhabitants of the Alps, 
ejeamp in the higher valleys, which are interspersed 
among the snowy mountains, and devote their whole 
time to the dairy. The men remain on the plain, 
and attend to the agricultural part of the establish- 
nent, but occasionally visit the upper stations; and 
all speak in rapture of these summer wanderings. 
The Kash-gows are ious, and set the wolves, 
which here abound, at defiance. Their hair is 
once a year in the spring. The tail is the 
vell-known Chowry of Hindustan, but in this country, 
its strong, wiry, and pliant hair, is made into ropes, 
which, for strength, do not yield to those manufac- 
tured from hemp. The hair of the body is woven 
ito mats, and also into a strong fabric which makes 
aeellent riding trousers. The milk of the Yak is 
richer than that of the common cow, though the 
quantity it yields be less.” 

By dint of perseverance, and with the aid of 
a Kirghiz escort, the plain of Pamir, whence the 
Oxus descends, was at length gained. The 
igantic horns of the wild sheep, gathered in 

served to mark out the road, as already 
observed by Marco Polo, the general accuracy 
of whose descriptions was fully recognized. But 
vewill let our author himself relate his triumph. 

“After quitting the surface of the river we tra- 
velled about an hour along its right bank, and then 
awended a low hill, which apparently bounded the 
valley to the eastward; on surmounting this, at five 
dtlock in the afternoon of the 19th of February, 
1888, we stood, to use a native expression, upon the 
Bew-i-Diniah, or * Roof of the World, while before 
w lay stretched a noble but frozen sheet of water, 
from whose western end issued the infant river of the 
Oxus, This fine lake lies in the form of a crescent, 
tbout fourteen miles long from east to west, by an 
average breadth of one mile. On three sides it is 
bordered by swelling hills, about 500 feet high, 
vhilst along its southern bank they rise into moun- 
tains 3,500 feet above the lake, or 19,000 above the 
ma, and covered with perpetual snow, from which 
never-failing source the lake is supplied. From 
dwervations at the western end I found the latitude 
tobe 87° 27° N, by mer. alt. of the sun, and longitude 
1 40° E. by protraction from Langer Kish, where 
the last set of chronometric observations had been 
dbiained ; its elevation measured by the temperature 
ofboiling water, is 16,000 feet—as my thermometer 
marked 184° of Fahrenheit. The temperature of 
the water below the ice was 32°—the freezing point.” 

Thus Lieut. Wood followed to its source the 
Orus bound in ice ; he surveyed its valley wrapt 
fm snow; he saw the country, therefore, under 
great disadvantage, and when it was literally all 
‘blank. Yet he made the most of the oppor- 
unities presented to him; and when we take 
into account the hardships to which he exposed 

If in his wintry journey, the valuable geo- 
details which he has collected, and his 

tlear sketches of society, characterized through- 
wt by good sense and kindly feeling, we have no 
m in pronouncing his volume to be one 

ofthe most agreeable and instructive of its class. 
We need not reeonduct him to Kunduz and 





Kabul. It will be sufficient to observe, that he 
returned to the latter place by the direct road 
over the Hindoo Koosh, and down the valley of 
Parwan. This was the very road by which the 
Jesuit, Goez, of whose journey he seems to be 
ignorant, travelled from Kabul to the Oxus, in 
1603. From Badakhshan to Yarkand we are 
unable to trace the Jesuit’s route, which does 
not appear to have been across Pamir; and we 
regret that our author did not make it one of the 
subjects of his inquiries. 






















The Courts of Europe at the Close of the Last 
Century. By the late Henry Swinburne, 
Esq. Edited by Charles White, Esq. 2 vols. 
Colburn. 

Tuese volumes deserved an editor less addicted 

to intrude notes apropos des bottes, and better 

instructed in the court gossip of the last century 

—more careful printing, and a less coarsely- 

executed portrait than the woolly lithograph 

prefixed. Our list of things wanted, will show 

that we like them well, after their kind ; and pre- 
are such of our readers as love anecdote for the 
iberal extracts we shall make from their pages. 

Swinburne’s Travels in Spain and Italy were 
long considered as classical works of reference, not 
merely as containing faithful pictures of scenes 
then somewhat less familiar to the English than 
Ranelagh and Vauxhall, but as the work of a 
scholar and a gentleman. On his first return 
from the continent, Mr. Swinburne was indi- 
rectly invjted to accept of some diplomatic ap- 

intment; and subsequently, he did appear at 

Paris, in the year 1796, as “ British commis- 
sioner for the adjustment of the proposed cartel 
for the exchange of prisoners”—a mission, the 
delicacy of which was increased by the then 
imprisonment of Sir Sidney Smith, and the 
harshness with which he was treated. Mr. Swin- 
burne had long been in personal relations with the 
Courts of Europe: young Swinburne, his son, 
was enrolled among the pages of the ill-fated 
Marie Antoinette. The youth was withdrawn 
at the commencement of the Revolution, and 
subsequently perished at sea. We have here 
indicated the more important events of our tra- 
veller’s life; and shall pass, without further pre- 
amble, to the work itself. 

Scarcely have we turned eight pages, than 
we come upon a Court group: the scene Ver- 
sailles—the time, the very last days of Louis 
Quinze :— 

“The Duke of Dorset was the only Englishman 
presented with me. We met in the Salle des Am- 
bassadeurs, and there made acquaintance. After a 
little waiting, the ambassador escorted us to the 
prime minister's levee, (the Duc d’Aiguillon.) If he 


said anything to me, it was so little and so low, that 


I do not recollect a word of it. In his antechamber 
the envoys of Europe were assembled, decorated 
with ribbons of all colours, and crosses and keys of 
all metals. Among the rest the famous Aranda, late 
president of Castile ; but now, to the astonishment 
of everybody, ambassador to the court of France, by 
his own request. * * About eleven, the introductors 
gave notice of the king’s levee being ready, and so, 
in company of a German baron, we trudged up stairs, 
and surprised his most Christian Majesty in his waist- 
coat: for none but the family ambassadors may see 
him in buff. After staring at us, talking about the 
opera with some few of the crowds of courtiers, and 
saying about one minute's prayer with his cardinal, 
he drew towards us, who were ranged near the door 
in rank and file. All he said was, ‘ Est-il fils du 
vieux Duc de Dorset, que j'ai connu autrefois?? and 
so marched off. However, as they talked much to 
others who stood near us, I can describe them better 
from this view than from the subsequent one, The 
Dauphin is very awkwardly made, and uncouth in 
his motions. His face resembles his grandfather's, 
but he is not near so handsome, though he has by no 
means a bad countenance. His nose is very pro- 
minent, his eyes are gray, and his complexion is 





sallow. He seemed cheerful and chatty, and I think 
his aspect bespeaks a good-natured man. The second 
brother is a pretty figure, and so is the third, only 
his mouth is rather wide, and drawn up in the middle 
to the top of the gums. They are not yet quite 
formed as to legs and strength, and have all a good 
deal of that restless motion, first upon one leg and 
then upon another, which is also remarkable in some 
members of the English royal family. The questions 
they ask seem very frivolous and puerile. I believe 
they find their time hang very heavy on their hands, 
for they ran with great glee to tickle one of the king's 
valets de chambre, as he was carrying out the king's 
dirty clothes. Our next trot was to the Dauphin, 
who said nothing. The same silence reigned at the 
levee of his brothers, as to our share at least. The 
Comtesse de Provence is a little dumpy woman, and 
but a plain piece of goods ; her sister, the Comtesse 
d’Artois, is rather prettier, having a fine skin and 
tolerable eyes, but her nose is immense, and her 
toes are turned in. Poor thing! she seemed quite 
frightened, and could hardly speak. I did intend to 
reserve Madame du Barré for the bonne bouche, but 
it must be the Dauphiness, who quite won my heart. 
I can give you no account of her particular features; 
but her air, eyes, shape, motion, her tout ensemble, 
were most charming. From her we passed to the 
three not Graces, but any other trio you may think 
would suit them. I mean the King’s daughters : the 
Dauphin’s sisters were not visible. After all these 
perambulations up stairs and down stairs through the 
royal family, we climbed up a dark winding staircase, 
which I should have suspected would have led to an 
apartment of the Bastile, rather than to the temple 
of love and elegance. In a low entresol we found the 
favourite sultana in her morning gown, her capuchin 
on, and her hair undressed; she was very gracious, 
and chatted a good deal, as every body else seemed 
to do at Versailles, about the opera. I could hardly 
refrain from laughing at an involuntary exclamation 
from my brother presentee, the Duke, whose mi 

Mrs. Parsons, has, you know, been long out of her 
teens, ‘*Good heavens!’ said his grace in a whisper 
to me, ‘ why, her bloom is quite past.’ She is of a 
middling age, just plump enough, her face rather 
upon the yellow leaf, her eyes good, and all her 
features regular ; but I cannot think her a pleasing 
figure now, whatever she may have been, or may be 
still, when made up and decked out in her pride.” 

Then comes a dinner at the Duc d’Aiguillon’s, 
with the Duchess of Mazarin, and Helvetius’s 
beautiful Madame Forcalquier—then a notice 
of Gluck’s ‘ Orphée’—and a word concerning 
the King’s small-pox. The dreary details of the 
death of the monarch, to whom Mr. Swinburne 
was the last person presented, are here given in 
asmall space. Close to these is a notice of a 
young Englishman, the son of Mr. Jamaica 
Hall, who had run through ten thousand pounds 
in six months, in a course of the fashionable 
gaieties of Paris. The French capital is left 
almost directly after this last entry, the Swin- 
burnes being on their way southwards. At 
Blois, they dined at Menars, with the Marquis de 
Marigni, who, out of the Polly-hood (as Horace 
Walpole would have called it) of his sister, the 
more notorious Madame de Pompadour, had 
contrived to extract a title, an estate, a chateau, 
furnished with “ the finest Gobelin tapestry, real 
chintz beds, fine worked silks, paintings, china 
jars, mirrors,” &c. 

The notices of the interior of France are inter- 
esting; but we prefer people to things, and M. 
le Comte de Noailles at Bordeaux to the castle 
of Chaumont, “ Les Ormes, the chateau of M. de 
Paulmy,” or to Chatelherault with its steeples 
and bridges. Ifthe consequence of the honour- 
able Marquis de Marigni's title and tapestry 
could hardly fail to be a revolution such as did 
burst over France, in the following scene may be 
discerned the cloud “only the size of a man’s 
hand” rising on the horizon :— 

* Bordeaux, March, 1775. 

“There has been a great piece of work and re- 
joicing here on the parliament being re-esta blished 
by Louis XVI, sous les auspices de son ministrére : 
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the Comte de Noaailles brought the intelligence. 
The exiled members returned to their station, and 
everybody scemed in an uproar of joy. M. de 
Noailles landed at the Chateau Rouge from the city 
barge, after rowing up and down the river through 
lines of ships with their colours flying, and saluting 
with their guns: he then walked through the Fossé 
de l’Intendance to the government palace between a 
tile of bourgeoisie sous les armes, and ied by the 
town guards on horseback and on foot. The accla- 
mations of the people and the crowded appearance of 
all the windows seemed to please him very much, 
and, like the Duc de Guise in the Henriade, he 
came along bowing and smiling to the spectators on 
either side. In the afternoon all the parliament 
men and women were assembled at la Chapelle de 
Barbet, a mile from the town, to receive the premier 
president at a grand banquet. A triumphant arch 
and the feast were prepared by the freemasons, who 
distributed invitations printed on satin, with various 
devices: he afterwards proceeded to Bordeaux, 
escorted by one hundred and sixty coaches full of all 
the town contains of people of fashion, besides many 
young men on horseback, and the Maréchaussée, 
each side of the road, every housetop, every window, 
being crammed as full as could be with spectators, 
It was an animated spectacle. He was received at 
his own house by music, garlands and triumphant 
mottoes, and the mob filled the house so that it was 
midnight before he got rid of them. We went next 
day to the palace, where M. de Noailles arrived with 
his guards en habit de cérémonie. The return of the 
exiles was applauded by a most numerous populace 
without, and a large assembly of gentlemen within, 
the hall. The Manants, or such as remained in 1771, 
were hissed and hooted at by the mob. One of the 
presidents & mortier, M. d’Augeard, brought us by a 
side-door into the salle de conseil, where he placed 
us close to M. de Noailles. There were not above 
twenty strangers admitted. The whole parliament 
was there attired in red.gowns, M. de Noailles 
opened the assembly with a short and proper speech, 
expressive of his joy in being the instrument the 
king had chosen to employ in restoring the parlia- 
ment of Bordeaux to his people, recommending 
union, &e. The premier president then rose and 
pronounced a good discourse, but very severe on 
the ministers of the late king, and replete with a 
greater spirit of resolution and freedom than the 
Grand Monarque might have liked to hear. The 
edict of re-establishment was then read, which is 
similar to that of Paris. The doors were then 
thrown open, and it was again read to the multitude. 
Your friend, M. de Salegourde, who had been exiled 
to Perregeux, having received a lettre de cachet like 
the rest, is come back and takes his seat.” 


From Bordeaux, the party moved to Bagrtéres, 
already a place of resort, and frequented by “a 
large posse of Americans,” though without a 
Cicerone to its antiquities. From thence, with 
Sir Thomas Gascoigne, Mr. Swinburne advanc- 
ed into Spain, to collect materials for his tour. 
Many of these appear here so pleasantly, as to 
tempt us to return to them, when we have 
finished our course among the men and women 
who figured at the close of the last century. At 
Granada, he was warmly welcomed by General 
Wall; at Cadiz, very nearly talked down. b 
Count O'Reilly, “who took Algiers,”—(vi 
‘ Beppo’). At Madrid, we come into a court 
garden full of grandees, and have pictures in a 
line of the Prince of Asturias “ sailing in his 
golden galley on the Tagus,” and of the King, 
“who goes out shooting every day, sometimes 
twice a day,” who “seldom speaks to young 
men, and likes old people best, especially 
monks,” But extricating ourselves from Aran- 
juez and the Escurial, it must suffice us to say, 
that Mr. Swinburne received at the Spanish 
Court the most flattering credentials to the 
royalties of Naples, whither he shortly after- 
wards proceeded. The first Neapolitan entr 
gives us another of “the excellent vulgarisms” 
which Horace Walpole delighted, in the bitter- 
ness of his heart, to register against the ‘ Statira’ 
of his letters to Sir Horace Mann :— 





. January 27. 

“ There was a ball the other night in the Queen’s 
apartments in dominos and masks. The king made 
one ofthem. Next evening the triumphal car ofthe 
four seasons of the Duke of Madelona paraded the 
streets, a festino of the Cavalieri on St. Lucia, which 
was stupid enough. There were few masks of cha- 
racter, and all seemed mute. We dined with Lady 
Orford, the daughter-in-law of Sir Robert Walpole, 
and now separated from her husband. She is very 
fond of whist, and is peculiar for always saying at 
the end, ‘ and two by honours,’ by which declaration, 
if not always investigated, she often makes two more 
on her score than are her due, unless playing with 
those who are accustomed to her pranks. She is at 
the same time very severe with regard to others, and 
scolds famously both her partner and her antagonists. 
We were amused the other night at Lord Tilney’s 
card party by a scena. A Mrs. Sperm, who is a sort 
of toady of Lady Orford’s, and generally makes 
up her whist party, happened to have thirteen trumps 
dealt to her. She was in great dismay, being 
frightened to death at Lady O., and feeling sure she 
would accuse her of cheating, at least by innuendos, 
if not openly. In her agitation she got up and 
asked leave to speak to Lord Tinley, to whom she 
told her distress, and asked him what she should do, 
‘Do, madam!’ said he ; ‘ why play them out to be 
sure.’ * 

A royal portrait, given shortly afterwards, is 
worth hanging up :— 

“The queen has something very disagreeable in 
her manner of speaking, moving her whole face 
when she talks, and gesticulating violently. Her 
voice is very hoarse, and her eyes goggle. She has 
acquired a roundness in her shoulders, and is very 
fond of showing her hand, which is beautiful. If she 
sees or suspects the king to be taken with any woman, 
she plagues her life out, is in horrid humour, and 
leaves no stone unturned to break off all connexion 
between them; whether from real jealousy, or appre- 
hension of losing the power she has over her husband, 
which is very great, since she has got quit of old 
Tanucci. The king cries out in vain that his case is 
very hard, that he cannot go where he pleases, &c.” 

The rest of the court gossip about the Queen’s 
jealousy of the Duchess of Lucciana and the 
danseuse Rossi, and her own gallantries, must 
pass—as also “ the excellent hot md at the 
ball at court, which every one eat on his knees,” 
and Lady Orford’s pleasant dinners. But here 
is a character in an anecdote :— 

“The Prince of Stigliano is extremely timorous. 
He refused the viceroyship of Sicily, until the king 
allowed him to take the Spanish regiment of Arragon 
cavalry with him. He sailed with it and landed 
with it. It happened soon after his arrival that he 
assisted at a procession, at the end of which the 
whole crowd threw down their torches, and bawled 
out * Viva Maria! muora Inferno! The poor 
frightened viceroy, thinking the rebellious Sicilians 
were crying ‘ Muora il governo!’ was seized with 
violent convulsions, and forced to be carried into the 
sacristy.” 

Here is a royal villeggiatura, for which we 
must make room, were it only for the sake of 
Mr. Spence and Miss Snow :— 

“We dined at Portici, at the Maggiordomo’s, and 
afterwards saw the king draw up a detachment ofthe 
cadets, Lipariotes and chasseurs, and hold a council 
of war, like a child playing @ la madame. At six, 
his majesty marched into the Boschetto, where we 
followed him. The advanced guards, his new Cac- 
ciatore, attacked and drove away the enemy’s light 
troops; and after several skirmishes between the 
different corps, the defendants were obliged to retire 
into the castle ; the besiegers then attacked and took 
by escalade a house in the woods. At eight o’clock 
the company came down to the Pallone, where a 
large vestibule or card-room was erected for the 
occasion, at one end of which was a very grand 
theatre, at the other an immense ball-room. Though 
run up in such a hurry, and slightly built, they are 
exceedingly elegant and well proportioned. We 
had a French play, after which we all adjourned to 
the card-room to take refreshments, and from thence 
to the ball. About twelve the king and queen 
retired, and soon after the assembly broke up, walk- 





ing to their coaches by the light of a charming jilly. 
mination, through the wood and large gardens, wher 
the fountains formed a pleasing decoration. Thy 
I of the sovereigns in these parties, instead ¢ 
causing any formality, seems to make everythj 
more jovial and merry. Next evening the ball way 
repeated, and many more English were invited. My, 
Spence and Miss Snow, by their furious dang 
entertained the king prodigiously ; he was in Toan 
of laughter, bravoed, clapped his hands, and ep, 
couraged them to skip and jump about. Each of 
them was conscious how much the other was laughed 
at, and took care to tell it to all the company, with, 
out suspecting that their own figure and performance 
could be the object of merriment. There was ay 
Italian play, great stuff. The king continues to 
divert himself with his camp, pushing on trenches, 
besieging, &c., till the cadets and Lipariotes hay 
quarrelled in good earnest. and begun doing mischief 
to each other. One of the latter was very danger. 
ously wounded by being fired at too near. Whilst 
the villeggiatura was acting, a bomb was thrown into 
the castle, among the company.” 


At Naples, Swinburne met the Abbé Galiani, 
“ one of the beaux esprits of Madame du Def. 
fand's and Madame Geoffrin’s society ;” but we 
cannot linger among his good stories, having a 
Court anecdote or two in store. The first places 
us in the midst of an Italian Gotham :— 


“ When Charles the Fifth returned from Tunis, 
he travelled by land through Calabria and to Naples, 
and did much good by the road, Seeing Calabria 
without corn, and being told it was too mountainous 
and too cold for it to ripen, he ordered rye-seed to 
be brought from Germany. It succeeds well, and is 
now universal over these parts, where it is known by 
the name of ‘Germano.’ At La Cava, the town 
council met to consider what present they should 
give the Emperor. Some were for pine-apples, the 
kernels of which are of a vast size ; but the majority 
carried it in favour of a kind of fig, which they cover 
with mats in winter, and in March (the time of the 
emperor’s passing) the fruit is very ripe, and deli. 
cious eating. The emperor received the deputies 
very graciously, and expressing great surprise at the 
fineness of the fruit at that season of the year, in- 
quired whether they could preserve any quantity of 
them, and whether they were in abundance. ‘Oh! 
said the wise mayor, ‘we have such plenty that we 
give them to our hogs.’ ‘ What,’ said Charles, ‘to 
your hogs ?—then take your figs back again ;* and 
so saying, he flung a ripe one full in the face of the 
orator. The courtiers, following the example of 
their sovereign, the poor deputies had their faces all 
besmeared and their eyes bunged out with the fruit. 
As they were returning from the audience, one of 
these sapient senators, taking the whole to be part 
of the ceremonial of a reception by an emperor, 
observed to his brethren how lucky it was they had 
carried the point in favour of figs ; for, had they pre 
sented pine-apples, they would undoubtedly have 
had their brains knocked out.” 

“ The other day the king met an old woman near 
Caserta, of whom he bought a turkey. She, not 
knowing the blackguard-looking fellow she was with 
to be the sovereign, accompanied him towards the 
palace with his purchase. As soon as he appeared 
there, the drums beat, and the guards turned out; 
upon which, the old woman, who knew the signal, 
pulled him back, and told him to get out of the way, 
for that ‘Lou Pazzo’ was coming, who would rua 
over them; and that fhe 7 qo —_ ee 
of tramplin ople under his horses’ feet ; 
that en Sanently running about instead of 
minding his business, and so everything went al 
diavolo. ‘There is no justice,’ added she, ‘no lav; 
and all things are extremely dear.’ The king then 
conducted her in, and you may suppose that she was 
frightened out of her wits when she found out who 
it was, by his reception at the gate. His majesty, 
who was extremely diverted at her terror, made her 
repeat it all to the queen, who gave her some money. 
He never gives anything himself, but gets everything 
to be given by the queen. One day, however, 
gave his eldest daughter an ounce, and the chi 
seemed so delighted, and hugged him so much for it, 
that the queen could not help taking notice of ih 
and asking the princess why she showed such exit 
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joy for one piece, when she had had so many 
her upon fifty occasions. *Oh, mama,’ said 


ibe girl, ‘but this is the first I ever was able to get 


at of papa !” The king was quite affected and abso- 
Tutely cast down for some time by this reproach.” 

At this rate, we shall never have finished ; 
ind as the lords and ladies of the first volume 
we not one-half of them yet paraded—anti- 

“ies and natural objects being entirely out of 

ion—we will even make a long step— 

Sicily, with its seductions of climate—and 
with its countless antiquities—and Flo- 
rnce with its gallery and Sir Horace Mann’s 
tirele (the Chevalier Lorenzi not forgotten, 
shoe Lorenziana contribute such a —— 
+ to the Grimm Correspondence)—Turin, 

« its court of “ Corsican fairies’—and the 
shole return route to England. The next series 
of letters, which furnish their contingent, are 

from Vienna; and even to these we can 

be indebted for a single figure; but this is 
iawn at full length, and finished with great 
ninuteness :— 

“We went afterwards, in Sir Robert Keith's 
amiage, to dine with Prince Kaunitz at Laxenburg, 
wo leagues distant from Vienna. There are 
eues of horse-chesnut and lime-trees all the way 
a an open even country. Laxenburg is a small 
own in the hollow part of the great plain. There 
isan old chateau, newly patched up, and a strange 
low palace, the residence of the imperial family. 

generality of the nobility have their houses 
here; but that of Prince Kaunitz is the only grand 

, and he has laid out a great deal of money upon 
i, There is one noble room ; the rest are low and 
mall for a person of such consequence. At dinner 
re had the Count de Burghausen, the Comtesse 
ie Thun, the Comtesse de Clary, a young widow, 
he favourite of Kaunitz, and Baron Swieten, son of 
be famous physician, Mr. Beaky. After dinner the 
ince treated us with the cleaning of his gums ; one 
the most nauseous operations I ever witnessed, 

it lasted a prodigious long time, accompanied 

th all manner of noises. He carries a hundred 
implements in his pocket for this purpose—such as 
sof all sorts for seeing before and behind his 

dh, a whetting steel for his knife, pinchers to hold 

ite steel with, knives and scissors without number, 
ad cottons and lawns for wiping his eyes. His 
hims are innumerable. Nothing allusive to the 
tality of human nature must ever be rung in his 
To mention the small-pox is enough to knock 

him up for the day. I saw an instance of this; for 
ughausen, having been long absent, came out with 
hand the prince looked as black as could be all 
rest of the day. To derange the train of his 
puts him sadly out of sorts. The other day, 
sent a favourite dish of meat as a present to an 
of his, four years after her decease, and would 
have known it but for a blundering servant, who 
dit to him. He is full of childish vanities, 
vishes to be thought to excel in everything. He 
dtohave a spiral glass for mixing the oil and 

igar for salads, which he shook every day with 
rade and affectation. At last the bottle 

in his hands, and covered him and.his two 
ihbouring ladies with its contents. A gentleman 
opening a bottle of champagne to his mind, he 

d for one to give the company a lesson in un- 
ing and frothing the liquor: unluckily he missed 
ecalculation of his parabola, and poured out the 

w into his uplifted sleeve, as well as into his 

coat, &c. By-the-bye, he is dressed very 
; his wig comes down upon his nose, with a 
¢ of small straggling curls on each side, placed 

Avery ridiculous manner. He is extremely fond 

uulation, will swallow anything in its shape, and 

ed lays it upon himself with a very liberal hand. 
ofhis peculiarities is a detestation of musk. He 

‘vereign Count of Rietberg, in right of his 

her, which brings him in about 3,000/. a year. 
paternal fortune is 4,000 He has enormous 
but gets 10,0007. a year from the empress, and 

Meter stinted by her. His expenditure in fancies 

ttifles is incredible. He studied at Leipsic with 
Teputation, and is an excé@llent Latin scholar, 
to Grecian ; he understands English, French, 





and Italian very perfectly, and reads a t deal, or 
rather a great deal is read to him. He has good 
taste, and has raised the arts from barbarism to great 
perfection at Vienna. In business he is intelligent, 
and far above any mean subterfuges or falsehoods. 
He is always silent when he does not choose to 
express his real sentiments. * * His wife was a 
Messalina, and after her death he took to actresses, 
whose dupe he was, to his cost. He has no affection 
for his children. The two eldest sons are bornés, 
but gentle, worthy creatures; the third and fourth 
absolute nonentities; the fifth a sad roué. Kaunitz 
rides very well, and is fond of showing off. The 
empress ordered his picture to be taken, and gave 
the inscription to be placed under it, deneting him 
to have been for three years her minister, her friend 
and her confidant. The emperor once entertained 
a great aversion for him, and a few years ago, 
Kaunitz, who fancies he can do everything, drew up 
the plan of a campaign, so supremely ridiculous, 
that the emperor was convinced he had nothing 
more than the pretensions and arts of .a state quack. 
Of late, however, il en est revenu sur son compte, and 
is now convinced of his abilities, and is very intimate 
with him, * * 

“Kaunitz is the greatest tyrant and bashaw I 
ever knew ; he has always some dishes and cakes 
(peculiar dainties) reserved for himself, which nobody 
dares to touch. As he mostly makes me sit near 
him, Madame de Thun warned me not to transgress, 
which perhaps put it into my head to do so, for I 
did not care a halfpenny about him. Accordingly I 
took an opportunity, and, notwithstanding all the 
signs and distressed looks of my wife opposite, I suc- 
ceeded in carrying off some of his favourite gauffres 
and sweetmeats. He looked very awkward, grew 
quite reserved, and me bouda for several days. I 
took no notice of his pettishness, which amused me 
extremely, and in about a week he came round of 
himself. I was walking from dinner through a long 
string of rooms, talking to the Nuncio, when I felt 
an arm thrown over my shoulder, and turning round 
saw it was Kaunitz, in high good humour. He said 
he wanted my opinion of a variety of pictures ex- 
hibited for his approbation, by Michel, the engraver 
of Basle, who makes him his dupe, for these pictures 
are absolute daubs. Amongst others is one of a 
pope, which the Nuncio and I thought to be one of 
those exhibited at Rome, at l’Ara de Massimi, price 
sixteen paoli, When the Grand Duke Leopold 
was to be married at Inspruck to the King of Spain’s 
daughter, Prince Kaunitz went thither beforehand 
to see that everything was in order for the féte. The 
opera, among the rest, en, his attention, and he 
questioned Gliick about it. The composer assured 
him that the performers, singers, and decorations 
were perfect. ‘* Well, then,’ said the prince, ‘let us 
have the opera directly.” * How !’ exclaimed Gliick, 
‘without an audi ?»—* Monsi Gliick,’ he 
replied, *sachez que la qualité vaut bien la quantité ; 
je suis moi seul une audience.’ He was obeyed, and 
I heard him tell this with great triumph.” 

Into a last nook ‘and corner of space we must 
cram one more original :— 

“T afterwards accompanied Baron de Swieten on 
a visit to the old Prince of Saxe Hildburghausen, 
who, at eighty years old, can raise a weight of three 
hundred pounds. He always retires to hisrest at eight 
o’clock, and as he walks from his salon to his bed- 
chamber, has men posted, who pull off his wig and 
clothes, so that he is ready for his bed by the time 
he gets to the door of his bedehamber. Thus scarcely 
two minutes suffice for his toilette.” 

So much, for one week, of Courts and Cour- 
tiers! Our next notice will refer to a more in- 
teresting place and period, Paris after the Revo- 
lution; when the deluge, as it were, had begun 
to subside, and ancient landmarks, removed, tot- 
tering, and half destroyed, were seen desolately 
uplifting their heads amid the slime. 








The Martyrs of Science, or the Lives of Galileo, 
Tycho Brahe, and Kepler. By Sir D. Brew- 
ster. Murray. 

“ E pur si muove,”—yes, the world does move, 

and so do we that live on it, though not so fast 

as many imagine, Notwithstanding the vast 





increase of knowledge in the departments of 
physical science, and the partial demolition and 
decay of some ethical errors (the causes of great 
practical unhappiness), there is little ground for 
thinking with certain enthusiasts, that “the 
farce is over, and we may go to supper.” The 
cause of intellectual independence is not gained. 
The right of free thought is not so firmly es- 
tablished, that we have nothing more to learn 
or to suffer, in its behalf. There is, it is true, 
no room to doubt that the Reformation in reli- 
gion, by relieving mankind from the incubus 
of one sole infallible authority, has materially 
improved the condition of society, morally, 
scientifically, and politically, no less than in 
its relation to the point originally at issue. 
We are in no immediate likelihood of such 
a crusade against science, as that directed by 
the Church in Galileo’s time against the 
Copernican system. We shall not see Mr. 
Babbage and his machine committed to the 
same flames, for a copartnership in witchcraft. 
Nor do we think it probable that the state will 
very soon again hang a priest for saying mass, 
or reward a renegade son for his religious 
apostacy, by endowing him with the forfeited 
estate of his father, who prefers (to parody a 
blunder of the once famous George Falkner) 
the “errors of his own religion to those of his 
neighbour’s.” But though knowledge, or rather 
the improved moral feeling that knowledge 
brings with it, has gained this triumph, yet is 
the human mind itself a combination of the 
same passions, obeying the same laws, and 
ready at any moment to manifest, we fear, the 
same passions, whenever the. opportunity arises 
for the assertion of self-interest. 

If, under these convictiens, we are not dis- 

osed to place the passing age so pre-eminently 
in advance of its pre rs; neither are we 
prepared to attribute the cruelties of by-gone 
persecution, exclusively to the vices of the in- 
dividuals who were the instigators of them. 
It is certain, indeed, that in those days human 
life was rated at a low value; but, considering 
the stake for which the Church then played, its 
antecedents, its habits of ——, and, above 
all, its sense of irresponsible authority, we have, 
perhaps more reason to be surprised at its 
moderation towards scientific innevators, than 
at its severity: and we ask ourselves whether, 
all things considered, there is not as much 
evil disposition manifested in the intolerance 
with which rival sects persecute and plague each 
other, in this much lauded nineteenth century, 
as was displayed by the persecutors of the Gali- 
leos in the sixteenth. The faggot and the cord, 
it is true, are no longer permissible instruments 
of religious or political controversy, as in the 
times of Huss and Servetus, but the ingenuity of 
power (whether lodged in Church, State, or public 
opinion) has employed other methods of en- 
forcing silence, scarcely less painful to the 
mind of the sufferer. Neither is it an allevia- 
tion that persecution has passed from kings and 
popes into the hands of the people. Power, 
when vested in an individual, or in the few, is 
exerted with cruelty, in support only of a small 
circle of selfish interests,—at long intervals,— 
and with a conscious caution: in the hands of 
an illiberal, ignorant many, it is at once capri- 
cious in its direction, and constant in its malig- 
nity; and, as it leaves its victims no appeal 
save to posterity (an appeal from Alexander 
drunk to Alexander sober), it deprives them of 
their greatest consolation, the sympathy of their 
fellow men. 

It is no sophistical assertion to maintain that, 
amidst all our boasted illumination, the prin- 
ciple of persecution, however formally rejected 
in theory, is upheld in practice in all its pris- 
tine authority ; that, being brought home to 
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every man’s door, and exerted on every petty 
occasion, there is as little real freedom allowed 
to unpopular thinking, as in the old times, when 
the trade of persecution was exclusively com- 
mitted to the Ecclesiastical Courts and Star 
Chambers. We have neither space nor disposi- 
tion to demonstrate this odious truth by exam- 
ple. The fact is too much of a noon-day sun 
splendour to require such illustration ; and it is 
enough to point to the state of parties in this 
country, and to the leaven of religious intoler- 
ance that has festered them into their dangerous 
fermentation. At no period of our domestic 
history was a caution more necessary in the 
assertion of individual opinion; at no time was 
the face of science cloaked by more conven- 
tional plausibilities, or disfigured by more illo- 
gical concessions to dominant presumption. 

Under the influence of such convictions, we 
took up the volume bearing for title ‘The 
Martyrs of Science,’ with some faint hopes that 
Sir D. Brewster was about to defend the rights 
of mind, and to assert the claims of thought to 
unimpeached freedom in itsown domains, against 
the peculiar intolerance of the day. We were 
the more inclined to this hope because Kepler 
suffered no personal annoyance, and whatever 
Tycho may have endured, it was not traceable 
to an infallible and persecuting church, but to 
the ignorance and misapprehensions of contem- 
porary opinion. In the person of Tycho we find 
no case as against the public authorities, either 
lay or clerical. On the contrary, Frederick II. 
of Denmark seems to have been a generous 
patron and protector. On the death of this 
monarch, indeed, it seems that the hostility of 
the nobles, who viewed his encouragement and 
reward with jealousy, “ filled him with alarm.” 
The president of he council, Walchendorp,— 
“a name which,” says Sir David, “ while the 
heavens revolve, will be pronounced with horror 
by astronomers,” took advantage of the circum- 
stance to appoint a commission to report on the 
nature and utility of his studies; and on their 
unfavourable return, he “ prohibited him from 
continuing his chemical experiments.”” Coupling 
this fact with the asserted enmity of the phy- 
sicians, who, it is said, “ envied his reputation 
as a successful and a gratuitous practitioner,” 
whose patients were cured “by the panaceal 
prescriptions of the astrologer,” it does not appear 
too loose a conjecture to consider this “ persecu- 
tion” as directed against the charlatanerie of the 
alchemist and the fortune-teller, rather than 
against the truth-seeking labours of the astro- 
nomer. 

But whatever may have been our author's 
views in adopting the first part of the title 
affixed to his book, they are so imperfectly made 
out,—not to say utterly abandoned—in the body 
of the work, as to leave his design in publishing 
an all but unguessable enigma. Whether the 
result proceed from indifference, the absence of 
much thought on the subject, or a participation 
in the too prevalent intellectual timidity of the 
age, there is absolutely no moral or philoso- 
phical conclusion derivable from the perusal. 
As compared with the lives of the same three 
astronomers, published by the Diffusion Society, 
the present production is less detailed, entering 
but little into the merely scientific matters con- 
nected with their story; it may therefore be 
designed as a gossipping and pleasant chit-chat, 
addressed to the more general public, and pre- 
senting them with such matter alone as they 
are likely to understand and enjoy. But ad- 
mitting this condition, it is difficult to explain 
the vacillating and uncertain notions which the 
author has incidentally let drop as to the philo- 
sophy of his subject. On the whole, indeed, Sir 
David indulges a leaning against Galileo, and 
in-behalf of the Papal party, more decided than 


might have been expected from a professor of 
science and a Scotchman. According to the 
world, and the world’s morality, there may, 
perhaps, be much reason in what he urges 
against Galileo in the following passage :— 
“But whatever allowance we may make for the 
ardour of Galileo’s temper, and the peculiarity of his 
position; and however we may justify and even 
approve of his past conduct, his visit to Urban VITI., 
in 1624, placed him in a new relation to the church, 
which demanded on his part a new and correspond- 
ing demeanour. The noble and generous reception 
which he met with from Urban, and the liberal de- 
claration of Cardinal Hohenzoller on the subject of 
the Copernican system, should have been regarded 
as expressions of regret for the past, and offers of 
conciliation for the future. Thus honoured by the 
head of the church, and befriended by its dignitaries, 
Galileo must have felt himself secure against the in- 
dignities of its lesser functionaries, and in the posses- 
sion of the fullest license to prosecute his researches 
and publish his discoveries, provided he avoided that 
dogma of the church which, even in the present day, 
it has not ventured to renounce. But Galileo was 
bound to the Romish hierarchy by even stronger 
ties. His son and himself were pensioners of the 
church, and, having accepted of its alms, they owed 
to it, at least, a decent and respectful allegiance. 
The pension thus given by Urban was not a remune- 
ration which sovereigns sometimes award to the 
services of their subjects. Galileo was a foreigner at 
Rome. The sovereign of the papal state owed him 
no obligation ; and hence we must regard the pension 
of Galileo as a donation from the Roman Pontiff to 
science itself, and as a declaration to the Christian 
world that religion was not jealous of philosophy, and 
that the church of Rome was willing to respect and 
foster even the genius of its enemies.” 

Such arguments are available enough in the 
ordinary questions arising out of the petty politics 
of our own days; and they are entitled to con- 
sideration in the estimate either of Urban's per- 
sonal disposition, or of Galileo’s force of cha- 
racter ; but they must not be taken as excusing 
the abominable principle upheld by the Papal 
government, or as totally condemning Galileo 
in a situation of great difficulty, great novelty, 
and immense importance to the destinies of man. 
It is scarcely possible, in our times, to enter into 
the feelings of a philosopher, bursting with newly 
discovered truths, looking down from the heights 
of a noble science on the base intrigues of self- 
interested falsehood, undertaken in the hope to 
fetter mind, and deliberately to replunge society 
in the darkness of pristine error: it is difficult 
also to appreciate the dangers by which he was 
pavated | and the necessity for adopting a tor- 
tuous policy, and availing himself of every chance 
that offered for carrying him through his appoint- 
ed path. 

That Galileo was, to a certain extent, treated 
with mercy, we have admitted in favour of the 
individual; but that fact is not available against 
the system ; and we cannot go the whole length 
of Sir David’s representation of the matter :— 

“ During the whole of the trial which had now 
commenced, Galileo was treated with the most 
marked indulgence. Abhorring, as we must do, the 
principles and practice of this odious tribunal, and 
reprobrating its interference with the cautious deduc- 
tions of science, we must yet admit that, on this 
occasion, its deliberations were not dictated by pas- 
sion, nor its power directed by vengeance. Though 
placed at their judgment-seat as a heretic, Galileo 
stood there with the recognized attributes of a sage; 
and though an offender against the laws of which 
they were the guardian, yet the highest respect was 
yielded to his genius, and the kindest commiseration 
to his infirmities.” 

Here we detect the juggle, latent in all such 
general terms, as heretic—with its consequent 
euphemism “law,” which prejudges the whole 
question. Ifthe conduct of the inquisitors was 
not “dictated by passion,” it must have been by 





systematic injustice ; and if it was not directed 





by vengeance towards the individual, it 
the lawyers’ phrase) by a spirit of 
against all mankind. It is the sumni 
however, of the case that seems to us tp . 
the most deeply, by siding with the st i 
and by the want of a proper fellow-feelin 

- wg > , 8 of the 
man of science with his brother :— 

“The ceremony of Galileo’s abjuration was 
of exciting interest, and of awful formality, Clothe) 
in the sackcloth of a repentant criminal, the Venen, 
ble sage fell upon his knees before the assembj, 
Cardinals; and laying his hands upon the Hy, 
Evangelists, he invoked the Divine aid in abj ns 
and detesting, and vowing never again to teach, i 
doctrine of the earth’s motion, and of the Buns se 
bility. He pledged himself that he would ney 
again, either in words or in writing, propagate mj 
heresies ; and he swore that he would fulfil ay 
observe the penances which had been inflicted up 
him.* At the conclusion of this ceremony, in whig 
he recited his abjuration word for word, and the 
signed it, he was conveyed, in conformity with ji 
sentence, to the prison of the Inquisition. The 
count which we have given of the trial and the ge, 
tence of Galileo, is pregnant with the deepest intereg 
and instruction. Human nature is here drawn in iy 
darkest colouring ; and in surveying the melanchy 
picture, it is difficult to decide whether religin ¢ 
philosophy has been most degraded. While we witneg 
the presumptuous priest pronouncing infallible the 
decrees of his own erring judgment, we see the higi- 
minded philosopher abjuring the eternal and in. 
mutable truths which he had himself the glory ¢ 
establishing. In the ignorance and prejudices of the 
age—in a too literal interpretation of the languaged 
Scripture—in a mistaken respect for the errors that hai 
become venerable from their antiquity—and in the 
peculiar position which Galileo had taken among the 
avowed enemies of the church, we may find the 
elements of an apology, poor though it be, for th 
conduct of the Inquisition. But what excuse can ve 
devise for the humiliating confession and abjuratin 
of Galileo? Why did this master-spirit of the age- 
this high-priest of the stars—this representative of 
science—this hoary sage, whose career of glory ws 
near its consummation—why did he reject the crom 
of martyrdom which he had himself coveted, ani 
which, plaited with immortal laurels, was about to 
deseend upon his head? If, in place of disaviv- 
ing the laws of nature, and surrendering in his om 
person the intellectual dignity of his species, he hal 
boldly asserted the truth of his opinions, and confided 
his character to posterity, and his cause to an all. 
ruling Providence, he would have strung up the hair 
suspended sabre, and disarmed for ever the hostility 
which threatened to overwhelm him. The philow. 
pher, however, was supported only by philosophy; 
and in the love of truth he found a miserable sub- 
stitute for the hopes of the martyr. Galileo cower 
under the fear of man, and his submission was tie 
salvation of the church. The sword of the Inquisiti 
descended on his prostrate neck; and though its 
stroke was not physical, yet it fell with a moral i 
fluence fatal to the character of its victim, and to the 
dignity of science.” 

This is at once false in argument, and wrong 
in principle. Why, in the name of justice, art 
such allowances to be made for the errors of the 
partizans of a false, a pernicious, and a dit 
honest principle, for the oppressors of humanity, 
acting, not in a pardonable blindness, but a del 
berate disbelieving pursuit of self, while huma 
infirmity is to be reproached for yielding toa 
power that stood alone and unembodied on the 
face of the earth? Why, too, are we to suppos 
that Galileo had no religious hopes to sustalt 
him in his trials? and, above all, how is the 
latter part of this passage to be conciliated with 
what follows closely after it?— 

“ One of the most prominent traits in the che 
racter of Galileo, was his invincible love of truth, 
his abhorrence of that spiritual despotism which 
so long brooded over Europe. His views, howeves 

*@ It has been said, but upon what authority we cannot 
state, that when Galileo rose from his knees, he stamped on 


the ground, and said in a whisper to one of his friends, ‘E 
r si muove. ‘It does move, though.’—Life of 
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b. Useful Knowledge, part ii. p. 63.” 
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were too liberal, and too far in advance of the age 
which he adorned ; and however much we may ad- 
mire the noble spirit which he evinced, and the per- 
sonal sacrifices which he made, in his struggle for 
trath, we must yet lament the hotness of his zeal 
and the temerity of his onset. In his contest with 
the Church of Rome, he fell under her victorious 
banner ; and though his cause was that of truth, and 
hers that of superstition, yet the sympathy of Europe 
was not roused by his misfortunes.” 

But enough. We have marked numerous 
short passages, in which the author has ex- 
hibited less closeness of reason, less correctness 
of thought, or more deference to “timid but 
respectable bodies” [respected ?] than we should 
have expected from such a writer; but we have 
much greater pleasure in bearing testimony to 
the merits of the publication, as a well written 
and very readable volume, and in — 
passages from which we have received unmixe 
pleasure. 

The observations on the transmuters of metals 
are among these :— 

“The charlatans, whether they dea! in moral or 
in physical wonders, form a race which is never ex- 
tinct. They migrate to the different zones of the 
social system, and, though they change their place, 
and their purposes, and their victims, yet their cha- 
racter and motives remain the same. The philoso- 
phical mind, therefore, is not disposed to study 
either of these varieties of impostors ; but the eccen- 
tricities and even the obliquities of great minds 
merit the scrutiny of the metaphysician and the 
moralist, and they derive a peculiar interest from 
the state of society in which they are exhibited. 
Had Cardan and Cornelius Agrippa lived in modern 
times, their vanity and self-importance would have 
been checked by the forms of society ; and even if 
their harmless pretensions had been displayed, they 
would have disappeared in the blaze of their genius 
and knowledge. But nursed in superstition, and 
educated in dark and turbulent times, when every- 
thing intellectual was in a state of restless ‘transition, 
the genius and character of great men necessarily 
reflected the peculiarities of the age in which they 
lived, © @ 

“The conduct of the scientific alchemists of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries pre- 
snts a problem of very difficult solution. When we 
consider that a gas, a fluid, and a solid may consist 
ofthe very same ingredients in different proportions 
—that a virulent poison may differ from the most 
vholesome food only in the difference of quantity of 
the very same elements—that gold and silver, and 
lead and mercury, and indeed all the metals, may 
be extracted from transparent crystals, which 
warcely differ in their appearance from a piece of 
common salt or a bit of sugarcandy—and that dia- 
nond is nothing more than charcoal,—we need not 
greatly wonder at the extravagant expectation that 
the precious metals and the noblest gems might be 
procured from the basest materials. These expec- 
lations, too, must have been often excited by the 
sartling results of their daily experiments. The 
most ignorant compounder of simples could not fail 
‘owitness the magical transformations of chemical 
ition; and every new product must have added to 
the probability that the tempting doublets of gold 
ind silver might be thrown from the dice-box with 
‘hich he was gambling. But when the precious 
melals were found in lead and copper by the action 
{powerful re-agents, it was natural to-suppose that 

y had been actually formed during the process ; 
ad men of well-regulated minds even might, have 
thus been led to embark in new adventures to pro- 
tute a more copious supply, without any insult being 

red to sober reason, or any injury inflicted on 
‘und morality. When an ardent and ambitious 
und is once dazzled with the fascination of some 
ty pursuit, where gold is the object, or fame the 
mpulse, it is difficult to pause in a doubtful career, 
ad to make a voluntary shipwreck of the reputation 

‘hich has been staked. Hope still cheers the aspi- 
"ut from failure to failure, till the loss of fortune 
ad the decay of credit disturb the serenity of his 
und, and hurry him on to the last resource of baf- 

“ ingenuity and disappointed ambition. The 

pher thus becomes an impostor ; and by the 





pretended transmutation of the baser metals into 
gold, or the discovery of the philosopher's stone, he 
attempts to sustain his sinking reputation, and re- 
cover the fortune he has lost.” 

We must find room for one more extract—it 
refers to an argument of Kepler's against the 
Epicurean doctrine of chance, as applicable to 
the new star detected on the foot of Serpentarius: 

“ When I was a youth, with plenty of idle time 
on my hands, I was much taken with the vanity, of 
which some grown men are not ashamed, of making 
anagrams, by transposing the letters of my name, 
written in Latin. Out of Joannes Keplerus came 
Serpens in Akuleo (a serpent in his sting) ; but not 
being satisfied with the meaning of these words, and 
being unable to make another, I trusted the thing 
to chance, and taking out of a pack of playing cards 
as many as there were letters in the name, I wrote 
one upon each, and then began to shuffle them, and 
at each shuffle to read them in the order they came, 
to see if any meaning came of it. Now, may all the 
Epicurean gods and goddesses confound this same 
chance, which, although I have spent a good deal of 
time over it, never showed me anything like sense 
even from a distance. So I gave up my cards to 
the Epicurean eternity, to be carried away into in- 
finity ; and, it is said, they are still flying about there 
in the utmost confusion among the atoms, and have 
never yet come to any meaning. I will tell those 
disputants, my opponents, not my own opinion, but 
my wife’s, Yesterday, when weary with writing, 
and my mind quite dusty with considering these 
atoms, I was called to supper, and a salad I had 
asked for was set before me. ‘ It seems then,’ said 
I, aloud, ‘that if pewter dishes, leaves of lettuce, 
grains of salt, drops of water, vinegar, and oil, and 
slices of egg, had been flying about in the air from 
all eternity, it might at last happen by chance that 
there would come a salad. ‘ Yes,’ says my wife, ‘ but 
not so nice and well dressed as this of mine is.’” 

Though we could not refrain from a little dry 
discussion with Sir David, we once again re- 
commend his volume, as a pleasant contribution 
to our scientific biography. 





Cecil, or the Adventures of a Coxcomb. 3 vols. 
Bentley. 

Our arch-enemy, Puffery, will never, we fear, 

cease to perplex and trouble us, till some literary 

Millennium shall make Paternoster Row as pious 


as its name. Who would have anticipated that 
these ‘ Adventures of a Coxcomb,’ the subject 
of so many anxious negotiations between the 
most sensitive of publishers, and the most distin- 
guished of all the Great Unknowns, who have 
from time to time come forth from their May- 
fair retreats, to “fright the isle from its pro- 
riety” —would after all bear so strong a family 
we to some half-dozen of unclaimed fictions, 
which with their acknowledged brothers and 
sisters already crowd the circulating libraries 
and fill the pages of our magazines? Who 
could have expected that ‘Cecil’ would turn 
out clever enough to have dispensed with such 
preliminary flourishings? Not that the Cox- 
comb altogether keeps the promise of his name : 
he is not all and mere surface. His self-sufti- 
ciency and frivolity are rather garments put on 
and off as suits his humour: his heart—we 
doubt whether your thorough coxcomb has a 
heart—does not always beat in minuet-time ; but 
quickly enough, when the honourable Cecil 
gives utterance to some savage cynicism or bitter 
personality, which comes trippingly from his 
tongue, and is the expression of his real 
nature. In brief, the character, however cle- 
verly drawn, is imperfect as a character. Tried 
for example, against Mirabel, to seek no fur- 
ther for our archetype,—Cecil Danby’s fashion 
has the air of a watering place ; his experiences a 
scent of Chardin Houbigant’s counter; and his 
wit, too much of that bottled-up smartness, 
which illustrates a party at Blackwall pleasantly 
enough—but has a twang and a snap louder and 


‘more metallic than acceptable in the social inter- 


course of life. However, asa whole, Cecil Danby’s 
coxcombry and adventures are amusing: his 
humouris searching and sarcastic ; and the living 
spirit which animates his confessions holds out 
to the last. No plot, with beginning, middle 
and end, has trammelled the author. Cecil is a 
younger brother, with a hard mechanical noble- 
man for titular father; a foolish woman of 
fashion, a replica of Bulwer's Lady Frances 
Pelham, for his mother; a despised red-haired 
sister, who, as the tale proceeds, turns out a 
domestic beauty with auburn tresses—and a 
silent awkward elder brother, who, by his learn- 
ing and genius, throws into shade the hero's 
petty renown in the world of cooks and curiosity 
mongers. A sketch of the father is vigorous 
enough to be worth transferring to our pages. 

“* My father was a man such as one rarely sees out 
of England ; reserved, without being contemplative, 
—convivial, without being social ; not mistrustful, 
yet having confidence in nobody ; cold, unexpansive, 
undemonstrative ; fulfilling his petty duties so grave- 
ly, as to impress people with a notion they were of 
some consequence; and by his gravity of air and 
paucity of words imparting a tone of mystery to his 
insignificance. He seemed afraid of letting himself 
know what he was about. Yet he had nothing to 
fear. God knows he never did anything worth speak- 
ing of! He was a moral man. His business with 
Hanmer, with his banker, or with Lord Votefilch, 
might have been transacted at Charing Cross without 
injury to his fame or public virtue. Yet he seemed 
to dread that even his own man should be aware on 
Tuesday that on Wednesday he had an appointment 
with either of the three ; and as to his wife—but for 
that reserve there was, perhaps, sufficient motive.” 


At his outset, Cecil is patronized by the plain- 
spoken hardened woman of ton, who deals in 
maxims, and is a fixture in fashionable novels. 
Here again we can in a few brief sentences, in- 
troduce the parties to our readers. At the close 
of Danby’s first course in coxcombry, under 
Lady Harriet Vandeleur, she gives him a 
flower. 
“*A token of approbation and encouragement, 
Mr. Cecil Danby,’ said she, still continuing to ex- 
amine her flowers, and occupy herself with their 
arrangement, * You have made fair progress. You 
have almost mastered the most difficult of London 
lessons,—to subside into a fraction of the multitude, 
and satisfy yourself with being a mere link in the 
chain of society. Those who pretend to more, will 
never become even that. You have no right, at 
present, to individualize; but must live and move, 
and have your being, in the life, movement, and 
sensibility of the mass.-—‘ In one respect, I certainly 
feel with the mass!’ cried I, with warmth ; ‘in my 
adoration of—’ ‘ My carriage is at the door,’ inter- 
rupted Lady Harriet; ‘and if you have no better 
acknowledgment to offer for my graciousness than 
such platitudes—’ ‘ Your graciousness !—’ I ejacu- 
lated, with an appropriate sigh of reproach. ‘ Don't 
treat it too lightly,’ she replied ; ‘ for it is more the 
result of my indulgence, than of your merits. You 
are doing pretty well. You have learned to dress 
simply, to ride a quiet hack, and place yourself in 
the background of the picture. But you have still 
worlds of wisdom to acquire. You talk too much ; 
you laugh too much. Your teeth are good; and 
your spirits high ; but this does not suffice as an ex- 
cuse for being heard in company, when others, with 
greater minds and smaller voices, are compelled to 
silence by your chattering.” 
Cecil now falls in love with a nameless beauty, 
and allows himself to be sneered out of the 
assion he has contrived to communicate to 
its object. From that time forward he is 
doomed to shipwreck in all his ventures of 
affection. Many are the vicissitudes which 
befal him. In one page Fate throws him into 
contact with a brilliant gipsy girl at Venice—in 
another leads him into a less exciting flirtation, 
with a “femme incomprise” of Paris, a lady who 
is at a loss for sorrows and sensations—in a third 





makes him a prisoner to a German lady, of 
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whom more presently, and whom the genuine 
Cecil Danby, we take leave to say, would have 
no more admitted on his love-list, than he would 
have enrolled in the carte of his election her 
countrymen’s union of roast meat and plum 
jelly. Returning home, after other adventures 
we care not to enumerate, he once again falls 
in love with the daughter of a pushing baronetess. 
We must, in passing, introduce this lady :— 

“ Her greenish-gray eyes, fringed with black lashes, 
her white skin, her expressive lips, united their elo- 
quence with her cheerful, joyous, youthful voice, 
to impart a charm to conversation pretending to 
nothing beyond rational common-place.—But re- 
tional common-place is, in the long run, that which 
pleases most. Wit keeps one too much on the alert 
to watch whether the shafts it launches attain their 
mark. Humour makes one nervous, lest it should 
degenerate into coarseness. Refined wisdom op- 
presses one with a sense of inferiority. Originality 
is a pretension that renders one critical. But plain, 
rational, common-sensical conversation, uttered by 
an agreeable girl, beside whom one is sitting ina 
comfortable cozy corner, wraps one round with a 
consciousness of comfort and repose. One has no 
fear of being startled,—no dread of being quizzed.— 
C'est une nourriture saine et abondante. One can 
fancy a long winter evening cheered by such a com- 
panion, with the aid of a good fire, good tea, and the 
last good novel.” 

Again the clubs and the coteries raise their 
eye-brows ; and again the coxcomb draws back 
—as if a coxcomb could doubt his own taste, 
and his own power to elevate whomsoever he 
condescended to !—Helena, by a sudden and a 
brilliant marriage, beats him at his own wea- 
pons, and gets a coronet and a fool. Rumours 


pass about that the marriage might have been 
a happier one; but Cecil Danby easily satisfies 
himself, and goes yachting with some agreeable 


friends. Here is their return to England :— 


* The Mereparks were in high spirits because about 
to be reunited to their children and park palings ;— 
I, from the force of sympathy. The tide took us in 
at dusk. The cheerful lights of the city were gleam- 
ing in all directions; and the familiar cries of an 
English crowd greeted us as a friendly salutation. 
On arriving at the hotel we were eager for dinner ; 
hailing as delicacies those much contemned simpli- 
cities of cod and oyster sauce,—partridges and panada, 
—and other items of English fare, which would make 
Paris die of an indigestion. Merepark and I resolved 
to make a carouse of it. I never felt in higher glee. 
I had a charming autumn before me ; first a week 
at the Royal Cottage,—next a capital party for phea- 
sant shooting at Abbey ; and after roughing it 
for a few weeks, one feels that the smooth sumptuo- 
sities of a lordly establishment are not altogether un- 
enviable. As we were to start early, Lady Merepark 
wished me good night when she retired from the 
dinner-table ; and Merepark and I ordered a fresh 
bottle of claret, drew our chairs closer to the fire, and 
began to give way to the feeling of social communi- 
cativeness, which the first fire of the season is sure 
to inspire. England is the only country in the world 
where men shut out the chaste creation, and prose 
over their wine ; which I conclude is what renders 
our morals so superior to the residue of civilized 
Europe. On that occasion, we indulged. We talked 
over adventures of our old Downing Street days, and 
laughed over events of more recent occurrence at 
Palermo, till we neither of us saw any fault to find 
with our claret,—a proof that we did not see very 
clearly.—Nay, having persuaded Merepark, who 
though now on dry land, was half-seas-over, to in- 
dulge me with a drinking song he had learnt at 

—fair Cadiz, rising o’er the dark blue sea, 
from a rollicking Spanish muleteer,—the room began 
to be filled with shapes resembling those that 
clustered round the loneliness of St. Anthony !—I 
have little doubt that Byron, when galloping half- 
mad,—half-intoxicated,—through the pine-woods, 
after solemnizing those terrible obsequies of Shelley, 
felt much as I felt that night !—I know not what else 
prompted me to blaspheme as I did, all that was 
good and fair, in my confidences to my companion. 
If in Satan’s memorandum-book be enregistered all 





the abominable falsehoods interchanged between man 
and man, on such occasions, I suspect the account 
will contain many a grievous crime unwhipped of 
justice. Merepark’s stupid maudlin wonder and 
applause encouraged me to exaggeration, till I began 
to describe all sorts of imaginary adventures with the 
graver of Callet and the periods of poor little Matt. 
Lewis.—Heaven forgive me !—At last, it was time 
to retire. The fire was burnt out,—the wine was 
drunk out,—the candles were about to follow their 
example, and disappear also. We went laughing 
and pushing each other up stairs, like two silly school- 
boys.—Everybody was in bed in the house, but the 
drowsy waiter who had sat up to give us our bed 
candles, When we reached No. 4, Merepark, after 
several ineffectual attempts to turn the handle of the 
door, blundered in, wishing me good night; while I 
proceeded towards the end of the corridor, to the 
room where, before dinner, I could just remember 
having washed my hands. I suppose the wine I 
had drunk did not tend to increase the clearness of 
my perceptions,—for, having reached the one I con- 
ceived to be mine, I threw it open with violence,— 
bursting in, to take possession of my territories. An 
exclamation of ‘hush!’ was the first sound that 
saluted me; unnecessary, however,—for the startling 
spectacle before me sufficed to paralyze my faculties, 
—It was the chamber of death,—a gorgeous coffin, — 
two gorgeous coffins,—with lights burning at the 
head, and domestics in deep mourning, keeping 
watch over the dead !—Sobered by the awful spec- 
tacle, and deeply ashamed of my intrusion, I was 
retreating in haste. Already the waiter was at my 
heels, with apologies, explanations, and offers to con- 
duct me to my own room. ‘They had said nothing 
about the body, thinking it might be disagreeable to the 
lady to sleep under the same roof with a corpse. But 
they could assure me it was only there for the night. 
The funeral had arrived late in the evening, and was 
to be embarked early in the morning for Ireland. 
The bodies were on their way to my lord’s family 
vault in the county of Limerick.’ I had scarcely 
reached the threshold of my own door, when the 
fellow made this communication. Staggering to a 
chair, I had just strength to demand the name of the 
family seat in the county of Limerick,—I had not 
courage to pronounce that of the dead.‘ I think 
the butler said Craig’s Castle, sir; but my Lord 
Wolverton has another seat in—’ * * * * I heard 
no more !_-Helena, my Helena! While I was 
defiling her innocent name, by words that ought to 
have festered my lying lips, she lay dead—dead— 
within my reach! The uproar of my senseless merri- 
ment must have shaken the heavy folds of her pall!” 

We cannot allow our readers to part from 
‘Cecil’ under the painful impression which the 
above scene must create. A glimpse at the 
‘*Charlotte” of the story will perhaps be as gooda 
medicine for their sadness as the book offers. We 
will not exhibit her when in the agonies of dinner; 
for the reader doubtless, like Byron, loves not to 
see a pretty woman gorge : and apropos, Byron’s 
friend—the real Cecil Danby—would never have 
so minutely chronicled the feeding scene, as our 
‘Coxcomb’ has done. Here is a picture of the 
lazy hour after the gross meal :— 

“A casual-observer might spend six months in 
Germany, particularly in Rhenish Germany, and 
carry away an impression that the men were never 
without pipes in their mouths, or the women with- 
out knitting-needles in their hands, I once saw 
the body of a drowned woman taken out of the 
Rhine, round which five anxious individuals were 
clustered, labouring to minister to its resuscitation. 
Not one of them dreamed of removing his pipe from 
his mouth, while the work of life and death was pro- 
ceeding under his hands! Nay, I once saw a fair 
Tedescan exposed to the soliciting of a lover, elo- 
quent as Mephistopheles, impassioned as St. Preux, 
tender as Romeo, enterprising as Lovelace, and 
handsome as Antonin de Noailles,—who proceeded 
the while with her lambswool-stocking, as industri- 
ously as the witch of the Caucasus! I do not say 
who it was ;—the name of the parties is nothing to 
the purpose ; but she plied those two long, black, 
whalebone knitting-needles as if the fate of the uni- 
verse hung upon her stitches!_—But, lest any unkind 
person,—-and the world to which I write is as bitter 





as Rochefoucault’s maxims or the elder daughter ¢ 
Lear,—should ascribe the imperturbability of th 
heroine to lack of merit in the hero, I beg to 

that I have seen in the Hof Theater of Vienna, 
(the central heart of German civilization,) a gentle 
creature weep Danubes of tears over the sorrows of 
Thekla or the woes of Amalia,—then, almost ep 
the curtain feli, certainly before the bodies wer 
cleared from the stage, quietly re-assume her cop. 
founded knitting-needles, as though they contained 
balm for her wounded feelings! As to me, I swear 
that if Cleopatra had invited me to sail with her op 
the Cydnus, and under her purple canopy chosen 
to amuse herself with knitting, even though the 
stocking or brace were destined to Cecil Danby in 
lieu of Mark Antony, I should have dropped asleep 
while watching the hitching of her fair hands and 
jerking of her majestic elbows. By all this, my 
public will be induced to conjecture that I had some 
difficulty in keeping my eyes open under the influ. 
ence of the evening sun, the buzzing flies, the two 
o’clock dinner, the Rhenish wine, and the detestable 
stitchery upon which the blue eyes of Wilhelmina 
von Schwanenfeldt were rivetted, while I tried to 
make it intelligible to her that the individual seated 
by her side on the sofa, and usually divided from het 
by the width and Andernach pavement of a street, 
—was nearer akin to her in all the brighter sensibili- 
ties of the soul, than the stamping Herr Bau-Ber- 
und- Weg-Inspector, or any other native of the land 
which wrote Werter, and luxuriates in sausages 
and small beer. I poured out my soul in a happy 
mixture of French, English, German, Latin, and 
gibberish ; and as she had sufficiently comprehended 
the same when I tried to make her understand that 
I did not eat apricot-sauce with my fois gras, I 
thought she might prove equally intelligent when I 
talked about the stars and the flowers,—Schatzchen, 
—heliotropiums,—kindred souls,—the music of the 
spheres,—the immortality of love,—and all the other 
little nothings-at-all with which the Cupids of the 
banks of the Rhine tip their arrows, as Camdeo, on 
those of the Ganges, tippeth his with bees and rose- 
buds. At every fresh outburst of sentiment, Wil- 
helmina gently raised her eyes from her knitting, 
and fixed them upon me,—large, dilated, and blue 
as one of Wedgewood’s saucers ;—then, letting them 
fall again upon her quilt, as once more I launched 
forth into those rhapsodies which, from the days of 
Jupiter of Alemena, to those of Dr. Dionysius, ever 
strove to shake the foundations of conjugal fidelity, 
—gently uplifted them once more, at the conclusion, 
as a wax doll at the instigation of the wire wherewith 
her little lady silently uncloses her glassy eyes.” 

As a specimen of the philosophy scattered 
here and there throughout the work, we shall 
string together a few passages :— 

“One might fancy all the little boys one meets 
were heirs apparent, 

For them, the Tyrian murrey swimmeth: 

and all the little girls, countesses in embryo. They 
are not only clothed in purple and fine linen, Flar- 
ders lace and Oriental cashmeres, but we hear of 
nursery governesses, nursery footmen, the children’s 
carriage, the children’s pair of horses! Now that 
Turkey is brought down from her stilts, I am of op 
nion that the only despotism extant in Europe is the 
nurseryarchy of Great Britain, with its viziers and 
janizaries,—head nurses and apothecaries,—ladies 
doctors and Lilliputian warehouses.” 

“A sensation is a vulgar triumph. To keep Up 
the excitement of a sensation, you must always be 
standing on your head, (morally speaking,) and the 
attitude, like everything overstrained, would become 
fatiguing to yourself and tedious to others. Whereas 
to obtain permanent favour, as an 4 ble well. 
bred man, requires simply an exercise of the under 
standing.” , 

“T abominate monasteries. Two things peculiat 
to the cloister are my especial detestation: the smell 
of human fustiness,—and the aspect of human hype 
crisy. The faces one sees in such places, are a8 mu! 
made up in their way, as that of a petite mattress. 
Rouge and patches are not the only foreign aids 
ornament by which people may falsify their visag® 
Humility, piety, patience, may sit just as sate 
dantly upon the countenance, as white lead or pa 
ed eyebrows! The soft deprecating voice of al 
monk is my ideal of the accents of Satan.” 
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“From the days of Plato, I scarcely know an 
individual qualified to think for himself, in opposi- 
tion to his times and country. It requires about a 
million of men to form an Opinion with a degree of 
force entitling it to be stereotyped. I hold, (I fear 
it may be a Danbyical dogma,) that there are about 
a dozen capital Thinkers in Europe, patented to 
have notions of their own;—viz. London, Paris, 
Petersburg, Vienna, Rome, Berlin, Madrid, Munich, 
_and so forth. These have a right to argue among 
themselves, on all topics affecting the enlightenment 
oramelioration of mankind. But little rap-on-the- 
knuckles disputations between the egotism of John 
Thomson and the egotism of Tom Johnson,—or 
between Cis Danby and Lord Merepark,—are just 
as much to the purpose, as the spitting of two 
tabby cats, or the snarling of two terriers out of 
employ.” 


“People who blow hot and cold upon every sub-» 


under discussion, keep alive one’s attention ; 
but the moment they begin to blow tepid, they only 
add an unit to the soul-less eight hundred thou- 
sand, whose tedious humdrum psalmody puts to sleep 
half the better purposes of the nobler spirits of this 
nether sphere.” 

We have done: the fault of the work is over- 
smartness—it is like “an apple pie made all of 
quinces.” The smatterings of quotation from 
classical authors are out of place, if they had any 
other purpose than to mystify the reader as to 
the authorship. On the same principle has the 
honourable Cecil—by way of anticipating the 
criticisms his guince-style was sure to draw down 
—transplanted into his preface a bond fide pas- 
sage, if our memory serve us right, from Zhe 
Times, in its review of Michael Angelo Titmarsh. 





German Literature. By Wolfgang Menzel. 
Translated from the German, with notes, by 
Thomas Gordon. 4 vols. Oxford, Talboys. 

Tue growing popularity of German literature 

seems to call for some comprehensive view of 

ils principal features for the use of English 
readers. Detached portions of the subject have 
indeed been presented to them of late years by 
various competent hands; but, with the excep- 
tion of Taylor’s Historic Survey—which was 
both prejudiced and incomplete,—no attempt 
has hitherto been made towards a general sum- 
mary of the whole. The translator of the work 

now before us appears to have considered M. 

Menzel’s essay as likely, in some measure, to 

supply this deficiency ; and it must be allowed 

that the choice was recommended by the com- 
prehensive nature of the treatise, as well as by 
its lively style and moderate volume. It is 
moreover a work which has, for various reasons, 
excited no little attention in Germany; where 
the author is known as a man of considerable 
attainments and more than common ingenuity. 
These, however, are not the sole requisites 
belonging to a task of this nature. It is per- 
haps hardly to be expected that all should be 
united in an individual writer: the industry to 
gather and arrange the mass of details; the 
quickness of capacity to apprehend the character 
of dissimilar productions ; the judgment to select, 
and the feeling to admire, what is excellent in 
every kind: and, above all, the clearness of an 
mpartial eye, undimmed by anger or prejudice ; 
td an utter forgetfulness of selfish or personal 
tendencies. And yet without such qualifications 

to satisfactory performance of the history of a 

contemporary literature can be expected. 
Paradoxical as the idea may seem to be, it 

may nevertheless be questioned whether for such 

a task a foreigner completely instructed is not 

better fitted, in many respects, than a native. 
@ absence in him of any party bias, and his 

exemption from the heats of literary strife, may 
more than compensate for his defects in minute 


and subtle perception ; and the very distance from | 


vhich he surveys the subject renders its larger 
res relatively more distinct than they appear, 





to one who views it more nearly at hand. That 


the best native histories of literature have been 
written of the past, by men of retired lives, and 
independent of other authorship, seems to con- 
firm this view. Such were the labours of Tira- 
boschi and Antonio; and yet, for general clear- 
ness of summary, and liberal criticism, we are 
disposed to attach a higher value to the produc- 
tions of men like Ginguené, Bouterwek and 
Sismondi, who wrote their literary histories as 
foreigners. 

The author of the Essay now under review 
(for it does not profess to be more), is far from 
possessing the equanimity which we have in- 
sisted upon. His peculiar temperament, and 
the events of his personal and literary career 
have made him an enthusiastic partisan; and 
have inured him to continual warfare. A 
caustic reviewer, an eager politician, and a sen- 
tentious essayist, he is not the guide we should 
implicitly follow in a path which leads us into 
the midst of those with many of whom he has 
for the last ten years been at deadly feud. His 
early vexations as an exile on political grounds 
have left a soreness of temper, which rankles in 
all his reflections ; and in the various literary con- 
tests which have busied him since his return to 
Stuttgart, in 1826, he has committed himself to 
opinions which cannot but stand in the way of 
an impartial notice of his country's literature. 
It was therefore to be expected that he would 
compose a brilliant polemic treatise, rather than 
a faithful history ; it is at all events certain that 
the work now before us cannot be accepted as 
such. As the production of an ingenious and 
original mind, remarkable for activity and bold- 
ness, it will be read with pleasure—the severity 
with which he censures and ridicules, and the 
sarcastic wit which seasons his invective, will 
render it attractive to many whom a calmer 
writer would tire: but the work will rather 
mislead than assist the student, if indeed the 
colours with which Menzel has depicted his 
subject do not altogether deter him from seeking 
to approach it more nearly, The effect of the 
whole is feverish, abrupt, and discouraging ; it 
is rather an angry lecture, addressed by the 
author to his own countrymen, than an account 
from which the foreign reader can derive either 
comfort or instruction. 

This is not the only circumstance which 
impairs the usefulness of Menzel’s treatise. 
His own disquisitions on the several topics 
under which he has classified the matter of his 
book,—religion — education — history — philoso- 
phy—poetry, &c.—occupy by far the largest 
part of the work ; and, with very few exceptions, 
the notices of those who have written on these 
subjects are hardly more than an enumeration of 
their names, accompanied with a word or two 
of praise or blame ; so that little can be gathered 
from them, by one who has no previous know- 
ledge of the authors, beyond a notion of Men- 
zel’s own views on the several heads of this 
classification. Some principal names, such as 
Schiller, Goethe, Schelling, Tieck, &c., are 
treated more at length; but even of these he 
rather dilates on the alleged general character 
and tendencies, than particularizes their works. 
There is moreover some apparent caprice in his 
distribution of notice amongst the authors cited ; 
—a few lines are all that he can spare for 
Richter—while half a chapter is bestowed on 
Tieck—and Bérne occupies as many pages as he 
gives paragraphs to Hoffmann or Wieland. In 
fact, the writers who do not furnish matter for 
the illustration of his particular views are des- 
patched in general with a very hasty survey, 


however eminent their literary deserts may have | 


been. 
The reference of everything in the compass 
of letters to his notions of political and social 





progress, appears to warp his judgments in a 
manner which cannot fail to perplex the student. 
The defects which are lightly touched in some 
writers, are discovered with little justice in 
others, and visited with great severity. We do 
not object to his eloquent defence of Wieland’s 
morality, or to his gentle mention of the levities 
of Thiimmel and Langbein, until he surprises 
us by harsh denunciations of the immorality of 
such authors as Goethe and Schlegel ; and his 
unsparing ridicule of the sentimentalists loses 
credit with the reader, when he finds the absur- 
dities of Justinus Kerner mentioned with re- 
spect, and abundant eulogies bestowed on Piick- 
ler Muskau! 

Amongst the objects of his severity’ may be 
cited the eminent names of Voss, the Schlegels, 
Schulze, Johann von Miiller, Hegel, and 
Zschokke; but he has chiefly distinguished 
himself by bitter hostility to Goethe, whom it 
has been his constant labour for many years to 
depose from the place awarded to him in the 
general estimation of Germany. In this unsparing 
warfare, the accusation of systematic immoralitf 
—of a want of true original genius—and of 
almost every defect, redeemed only by beauty of 
form, are brought against his writings; and the 
man is denounced as an Epicurean, a hollow 
aristocrat, as the pattern of political baseness, and 
a designing corrupter of the health of his coun- 
try’s morals. Nay, he is even made responsible 
for the most inconceivable matters, such as the 
vagaries of Bettine, and the suicide of poor Char- 
lotte Stieglitz. The very excess of these denuncia- 
tions may awaken a suspicion of their injustice ; 
it is however out of our power to examine them 
here, and it may suffice to say that they have 
found no echo in Germany, save amongst a few 
dissolute and worthless men. The accusation of 
Goethe on the ground of his aversion to political 
strife, has however been so often, and, as we 
think, so unfairly urged, that we cannot refrain 
from quoting his own eloquent words on this 
matter, uttered a few days only before he closed 
his long and laborious career. They are re- 
corded by Eckermann, as follows :— 

“If the poet will effect anything in politics, he 
must devote himself to some party—and as soon as 
this takes place, he is lost as a poet; he must bid 
farewell to the freedom of his spirit, to his unchained 
energy ; and draw the hood of contracted prejudices 
and blind aversion over his eyes. The poet will 
love his fatherland as a man and a citizen; but the 
home of his poetic energies and actions is the good, 
the noble, and the beautiful—restricted to no par- 
ticular region; these he embraces and portrays 
wheresoever they are found—as the eagle, hovering 
with a free glance from land to land, asks no ques- 
tion whether the prey on which it swoops may roam 
in Saxony or in Prussia. And what then is meant 
by loving your country ?—what do you mean by 
* patriot labours’? Whena poet has toiled through- 
out a long life, to assail mischievous prejudices, to 
remove illiberal notions, to enlighten the spirit of his 
people, to purify their taste, and to ennoble their 
thoughts and feelings——what better than this 
could he do?—are not these patriotic exertions >— 
You know that I commonly take no heed of what 
they write concerning me ; but still it comes to my 
ears ; and I well know that for all the pains and toil 
of my long life, there are people who count these as 
nothing, because I have refused to take part in poli- 
tical conflicts. To please them I should have become 
a member of some Jacobin club, and preached assas- 
sination and bloodshed! But let us say no more 
on this wretched subject, lest in protesting against 
injustice I should myself become unjust !” 

Until it shall be proved that all men, what- 
ever their several proper gifts may-be, are bound 
to labour in the same vocation, we must take 
leave to consider this vindication as conclusive. 

The irregularities and defects of Menzel’s 
book must not, however, blind us to its better 
qualities. We believe him to be, although pas- 
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sionate, thoroughly sincere, and the fire of his 
indignation is kindled by what he imagines, 
however erroneously, to be hostile to the welfare 
of his country. He has done good service in 
denouncing the profligate crew of writers styling 
themselves “ Young Germany :” his dissection 
of much that is sickly, false, and affected in the 
writers of these and of former times, is no less 
wholesome than happy; and the warmth of his 
feelings lends uncommon beauty to the eulogies 
which he bestows on the few whom he delights to 
honour, and who, it must be said, are in general 
worthily chosen. His portrait of Schiller is 
equally true and beautiful; indeed, there are 
few pieces in the Germanlanguage more eloquent 
and striking than the passage which he conse- 
crates to the memory of that great poet and 
noble-hearted man. His expositions of the vari- 
ous parts of his subject are in general masterly : 
the work abounds with lively illustrations and 
acute remarks; and his style (a rare merit in 
German prose writers) is concise and pointed. 
In short, the work, with all its failings, must be 
mentioned with respect, as the production of an 
ingenious, sincere, and diligent man, whose very 
deviations from sobriety and fairness are extenu- 
ated by the evident honesty of feeling whose 
warmth has led him astray. But we must 
repeat, that he is the last author to be selected as 
a guide by those who are not already well versed 
in German literature. 

Mr. Gordon’s translation appears to be on 
the whole respectably performed, although in 
places the meaning of the author is not clearly 
rendered; and not a few instances of haste or 
carelessness may be found, especially in the two 
concluding volumes. The notes which he has 
appended to the text, chiefly describing the au- 
thors cited, would have been a useful addition, 


but for the gross inaccuracy of the printer, who 
has made such havoc, with dates especially, that 
no reliance can be placed on them. There is 
hardly a foreign word or quotation which is not 
wrong printed; and the execution, as far as 
correctness is concerned, is altogether discredit- 
able to the press in an university town. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Corse de Leon, or the Brigand, a Romance, by 
G. P. R. James, Esq., 3 vols.—A spider’s thread, 
strengthening as it lengthens, would hardly be more 
surprising than the phenomenon presented by Mr. 
James's later novels. ‘This is an increase rather 
than a diminution of power; a concentration, not 
a dilution of incident. ‘* Corse de Leon,’ in short, 
is decidedly one of the best of the whole long series, 
and ought to be especially welcome to those who 
have proved that a love for romance is not extinct, 
by their friendly reception of its predecessors. To 
state the reign of Henry the Second, of France, as 
its period,—the exploits of M. le Marechal de Brissac’s 
army in Savoy and Piedmont, as having suggested 
the cast of some of its main incidents, and the melan- 
choly death of the monarch as affording that scenic 
close which novelists love to arrange, is all we shall 
do towards indicating the texture of the story. Those 
who are cunning as regards the fabrication of histori- 
cal fiction, will perceive that such indication neither 
includes the main prop of the intrigue—the Brigand 
who gives his name to the novel; nor its pair of 
villains, whom we may announce as the Count de 
Meyrand and the Marquis of Masserano ; nor its 
pair of lovers, whom we may also name as Isabel 
de Brienne and Bernard de Rohan. Court life, 
intrigue, and pageantry in old Paris—brigandage and 
captivity among the mountain fortresses of a pic- 
turesque country—and true love, as pure from all 
the grosser passions, as Mr. James never fails, of 
honourable purpose, to paint it—what more could 
gentle reader desire? Nothing, save that so well- 
contrived and stirring a story should have been spared 
alengthy dedication, so needlessly flowery and verbose 
as Mr. James has seen good to prefix to ‘Corse de 
Leon,’ in the form of a letter to His Majesty the 
King of the Belgians, Six lines—nay, six words, 





might have been made equally expressive, and would 
assuredly have looked less like flattery. 

The D tic Manag t of the Sick Room, &c., 
by A. Todd Thomson, M.D.—No one will, we ima- 
gine, deny, that the author is correct in thinking a 
work on this subject to be wanting in medical 
literature. No one who has ever practised as a 
physician or surgeon, but will be ready to de- 
nounce the ignorance, and still more the conceit and 
presumption, of nurses and friends, as among the 
most formidable obstacles to professional success. 
As far as regards the mere hireling nurse, the public 
hospitals afford a great practical school, which pro- 
vides a few persons not very far below the requisite 
qualifications ; but their services might be rendered 
more extensively useful, ifto their coarse experience, 
a regular course of theoretical instruction were added, 
and pains were taken to note and to develope in the 
individual those moral qualities which are not less 
essential to the character of a good nurse, than an 
acquaintance with the routine of ordinary duties.— 
With respect to friends and relations, the case is less 
manageable. It will be long before females, more 
especially, shall receive any physiological instruction 
to fit them for the discharge of their parts as mothers 
and wives; and there is too much reason to believe, 
that if an honest and conscientious schoolmistress 
were to introduce her pupils to the bed-side of sick- 
ness, and accustom them to the sight and manage- 
ment of disease, it would be made matter of serious 
complaint, as compromising their safety. We are 
thousands of leagues away from common sense and 
good feeling on such matters. In the meantime, 
Dr. Thomson’s work may afford instruction to such 
persons as add to a naturally strong intellect, 
good dispositions, a sense of duty, combining with 
the faculty for reasoning, self-prompted and inde- 
pendent. It embraces the two points of moral 
conduct, and of matter-of-fact detail, which go, 
as we have said, nearly in equal degrees to con- 
stitute a fit and serviceable attendant on the sick. 
We will not take upon ourselves to say, whether the 
information it affords be all that is wanted, or that 
the subjects have, in all cases, been chosen with 
equal knowledge of the necessities of the case; but 
the volume, taken as a whole, may be read with 
profit by those whom it concerns, and will afford an 
useful addition to the library of the young wife and 
mother. 

The Creed of St. Athanasius proved by a Mathema- 
tical Parallel.We should not have noticed this 
precious piece of absurdity had we not happened to 
see it lie on the counter of a respectable bookseller, 
who evidently thought he was placing a choice 
thing under his customers’ eyes. There is a tendency 
in some minds to attempt making numerical mys- 
teries, which is as annoying to the mathematician as 
the theologian: and the latter, though offended at 
the presumption and disgusted with the tendency, 
does not see the abuse of the instrument employed so 
clearly as the former. There was one Peter Bungus, 
who in 1618 published mysteries of numbers, and 
who, when he had made the number of the Beast out 
of Leo decimus, with an M to spare, found out, after 
much puzzling, that this odd M stood for mysterium, 
which he says comforted him greatly. This was 
Bungus the first ; the author of the tract with the 
above title is about Bungus the fortieth, in order of 
time, and Bungus the millionth in absurdity. 
What will the mathematician say to the mathema- 
tical symbol of infinity (co ) raised to the power of f 
for the Father, multiplied by m (the coefficient of 
the human nature) and raised to the power of s for 
the Son, and raised to the power of g for the Holy 
Ghost? This is enough for a specimen ; we have no 
wish to annoy any one of our readers more than jus- 
tifiable exposure compels us todo. The only thing 
which this tract proves is, that the author himself 
knows nothing of the infinitesimal calculus. All in- 
finites are equal, is his notion: to the mathemati- 
cian not a word more need be said. Judging from 
the respectable place in which we saw this trampery 
exposed for sale, and from other things, we suspect 
that some persons have that mysterious notion about 
the powers of mathematics which was once very 
common. To such we would offer our assurance 
that there is no common sense so very common as 
the common sense of mathematics. If great results 
are obtajged, it is as great houses are built, by putting 








together very large numbers of little bricks, Any 
one who goes to the roof, and sees an immense pro. 
spect, need not make a mystery of the reason why 
for if he will only look as he goes down again, he 
will see all the little bricks and the mortar which 
joins them together. They may depend upon it, 
that whenever a person talks mysteriously of num. 
bers, or proposes to make results out of number 
which are th lves anything but numbers, he is, if 
honest, very illinformed, and bungose. If, therefore 
any one should say that at the top of the high tower, 
called that of exact science, people stand on the air 
the most unmathematical reader may undertake to 
inform him that he is wrong; that those who stand 
at the top are on the highest stones, which rest upon 
the next highest, and so on, until the lowest rest on 
the ground; which ground is there, because it jg 
God’s pleasure that it should be there, and for no 
other imaginable reason that our faculties can reach, 
The ground of the mathematics is made of notions 
common to all men, such as that—if A be Band Bhe 
C, A is C_two straight lines cannot inclose a space 
and the like. No creed, no opinion, no simple ques. 
tion of external fact, ever was or can be settled from 
the consequences of such axioms unaided by know. 
ledge drawn from other sources: all the mathematics 
in the world could not demonstrate the existence 
of a single blade of corn, or one of its uses or pro- 
perties. 

The Combustion of Coals, and the Prevention of 
Smoke chemically and practically considered, by C. 
W. Williams, exhibits a popular view of the nature 
of combustion. The author’s object appears to be 
to point out a method of economizing fuel, by % 
regulating the furnace in which the fuel is burned, 
that sufficient air shall be admitted to consume the 
whole of the combustible matter, without carrying 
any portion away in the form of smoke. There is 
more than theory in his idea, that “smoke con- 
sumers” are visionaries. We have exemplified in 
the treatise, a custom which is becoming now too 
prevalent—viz. that of ascribing to mere popular 
authors, originalities which the latter have borrowed 
from primary or secondary sources, and have clothed 
in a néw garb. Thus we are told (p. 93) that Dr, 
Reid proves “that gases of different densities do not 
mingle rapidly”—a fact proved before the birth of 
the alleged demonstrator. Again, plagiarism is sup- 
ported at p. 18, where the reader is informed that a 
series of analyses of coal is given in an unknown 
review, without any notice of the original source,—the 
Annalen der Pharmacie, and the Newcastle Trans 
actions. 

Practical Introduction to Greek Accidence, by T.K. 
Arnold, M.A.—This is a useful, because a very prac- 
tical introduction to the study of the Greek language ; 
in some places the authorhas created needless difficul- 
ties by his affectation of German phraseology. With 
out at all entering into the discussion of the relative 
merits of Saxon and Latin derivatives, we think that 
the attempt to supersede the latter by such substitu- 
tions as “ word-building” for “ construction” is a very 
hopeless enterprise, and furthermore not worth the 
trouble of a struggle, even if it had a chance of 
success. 

Mathematical Dissertations, by J. R. Young— 
These are—1l, On the Theory of the Co-ordinate 
Signs ;—2, On the Curvature of Surfaces ;—3, Proof 
of the Incommensurability of the Circle (which we 
think defective as it stands, though it might perhaps 
be completed) ;—and, 4, On Sturm’s Theorem. The 
last paper contains a method of abridging the labour 
of using Sturm’s celebrated theorem. Another 
been proposed by a writer in the ‘ Penny Cyclo- 
peedia,’and each, we imagine, is the shortest in some 
cases, A reduction of the labour of Sturm’s theorem, 
ora completion of Fourier’s, is the grand desideratum 
in the theory of equations at present, and Mr. Young 
has done something towards the former; but it 
still awful work, as many of his pages testify. 

Recollections, Etc. Miscellaneous Poems, by J. P 
Jonson.—The ‘Recollections’ refer to the author's 
travels, and the ‘ Miscellaneous Poems’ are, for the 
most part, classical and mythological. We are tired 
of characterizing ; and this author shall be his own 
best interpreter. The following poem from the latter 
division of the volume, “ writes” itself “down” % 
expressively, that any description of ours would be 
more feeble and less courteous :— 
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“ The Mermaids. 

Isee them now—but hist! 

O’er the face of the waters 
Those sea-born daughters 
Are moving along, 

To the voice of song, 

Enshrouded in robes of mist! 

I see them now—but hist ! 
Mine eye is grown bolder ; 
Imark each white shoulder ; 
I see each fair bosom, 

More fair than peach blossom; 

Ah! sure I'm a visionist! 

I see them now—but hist! 

Such sweet notes are swelling, 
They seem from the dwelling 
Of seraph on high, 

In the blue, blue sky! 

Each maid is a lutanist! 

I see them now—but hist ! 

The lute-tones are blending 

With the voices ascending ; 

Oh! no one can tell 

Of those wild notes’ swell; 
Not one, save an amorist ! 


I see them now—but hist! 
Each lovely maiden 
With bright locks laden, 
In beauty is stealing, 
New beauty revealing; 
Oh! list to those sweet notes—list! 
I see them now—but hist! 
Lo! her fair long tresses 
Each maiden she dresses ; 
Whilst sportively singing, 
O’er the waves they are springing, 
And in marvellous mazes twist! 
I see them now—but hist ! 
They are calling on me 
From the waves of the sea— 
“Child, child of clay, 
Come away! come away! 
Thou canst no longer resist !” 
I see them now—but hist ! 
Iam coming, I come 
To your fairy home ; 
Iam mad with the charms, 
I spring to the arms 
Of the maidens with robes of mist! 


Guides to Trade and- Service.—Since our last 
wtice, there have been added to the series—The 
hrilr—The Shoemaker, 2nd part—The Shepherd— 
The Ploughman,and The Poultry Maid. 





Books for Children._The Americans beat us in 
books for children—as we have this day felt while 
looking over a heap of such literature, and remem- 
bering how often on similar occasions, Miss Sedg- 
wick, and Miss Leslie, and others of the Transatlantic 
sisterhood, have lured us back into our childish days 
and interests, by their earnest manner of narration 
and their simple appeals to feelings which abide 
with all of us, from the cradle to the coftin.— Yet 
most of the English books we shall enumerate belong 
to the better class.—The first is Chivalry and Charity; 
illustrated by the Lives of Bertrand du Guesclin and 
John Howard. This is a well-imagined contrast, 
between what is showy, and what is genuine in great- 
ness. Many years ago, we heard Miss Jewsbury 
declare that she had planned such a little work, to 
be called ‘Conquerors and Benefactors,’ which was 
to appear in the short-lived “ Juvenile Library.” 
Is the book, then, before us a confection from her 
sketches and rough materials? If so, they have 
been carefully combined and wrought together: if 
otherwise, the coincidence is singular.—Miss Strick- 
land's ‘ Alda’ comes next on our list, it being a his- 
torical tale of the captivity of the warlike Prince 
Aldagern and his young daughter Alda in Rome, 
after the defeat of Boadicea. The style is far too 
resonant and magniloquent.—The best part of Bible 
Stories from the Creation to the Conquest of Canaan, 
by G. M. Bussey, are the wood-cuts by Martin, 
which illustrate them. Over these children will 
hang for the hour together, and a vivd voce explana- 
tion by the mother, or the passage read aloud from 
Holy Writ, will be fifty times more acceptable and 
impressive than any letter-press more formal or 
diluted.—_It is enough to say, that Anne Parker's 
Selected Fables and Moral Maxims in Prose and Verse 
are here in a second edition.—The ‘ Fairy Bower’ 
belongs to another tribe of books for children ; it is 
a tale, intended to illustrate the virtues of truth and 
sincerity—and the heroine, Grace Leslie, is a capital 
example: only her thoughtfulness and tenderness of 
conscience are a trifle too wire-drawn. Though we 
are not fond of stories for the young which turn 
upon exhibition of such deceit and meanness as ripen 


till we had finished it.—* The Orphan,’ and ‘ Summer 
Rambles and Winter Amusements,’ are more directly 
instructive, by the references they contain to the 
wonders of nature. Lastly, the ‘ Hymns and Sketches 
in Verse,’ are an imitation of Mary Howitt’s manner, 
but want Mary Howitt’s freshness or poetry. 





*CApvertiseMENT.J—The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
No. X. edited by Pror. Linpey, is this day published. 
Nos. I. and II. having been reprinted, complete sets may be 
had of all Newsmen. 





List of New Books.—Combe’s (George) Notes on the 
United States of North America, 1838-39-40, 3 vols. post 
8vo. MU. 11s. 6d. bds.—Smith’s (H. 8.) Register of Contested 
Parliamentary Elections, 12mo. 3s. 6d, cl.—Key to Walk- 
ingame’s Arithmetic, 12mo. 4s. sheep—Tennent's (J. E.) 
Belgium, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl—Edwards's (T.) Eneid of 
Virgil, fc. 2s. Gd. cl.—Strickland’s Queens of England, 
Vol. IL new edit. post 8vo. lds. 6d. cL—Book without a 
Name, by Sir C. and Lady Morgan, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl, 
—Six Months with the Chinese Expedition, by Lord Jocelyn, 
fe. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cl.—Fosbrooke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities, 
new edit. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 2/. 12s. Gd. cl—Scott’s Poetical 
Works, 24mo. 3s. cl.—Epitome of Anatomy, for the Use of 
Students, by a Licentiate, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Whewell's Elemen- 
tary Treatise on Mechanics, 6th edit. 8vo. 7s.6d. bds.— Mogg’'s 
Picture of London, with coloured map, 12mo. 3s. Gd. el. 
2s. Gd. swd.—Lives of Eminent Naturalists, 3rd series, fe. 
8vo. each 5s. cl.—Every Boy’s Book, by J. L. Williams, 
square 12mo. 8s. cl., 9s. 6d. roan.—Aungier's History of 
Syon Monastery and the Parish of Isleworth, with plates, 
small paper, 8vo. 1. 1s. el., large paper, 2/. 2s.—Robinson’s 
History of Tottenham, new edit, 2 vols. in 1, 8vo. 2. 2s. cl.— 
Bingley’s Tales of Shipwrecks, 2nd edit. square 16mo. 4s. cl. 
—Timbs's Popular Errors, fe. 8vo. 6s. cl—Shaw’s Southern 
Africa, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Page'’s Guide te Ornamental Drawing 
and Design, 12mo. 12s. cl.—Loudon’s (Mrs.) First Book of 
Botany, 18mo. 2s. cl.—A Chart of Chancery Practice, by 
G. Farren, 2s. 6d. sheet.—Biblical Cabinet, Vol. XXX. 
Calvin on Galatians and Ephesians, 12mo. 6s. cl—Thomson 
on the Diseases of the Liver, 8vo. 8s. cl—Sir Charles Bell's 
Practical Essays, 8vo. 5s. cl—Waddington’s History of the 
Reformation on the Continent, 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl.— 
Bishop Mant on the Happiness of the Blessed, 16mo. 4s. 6d, 
bds.—Phillips’s Translation of the Pharmacopeeia, 4th edit. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Johnson's (Dr. James) Pilgrimage to the 
Spas in Pursuit of Health, 8vo. 9s. cl—The Jubilee Memo- 
rial of the Rev. W. Jay, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Bosanquet on the 
Poor and Almsgiving, fc. 6s. Gd. c.—Memoir of Mary Ann 
Gilpin, 2nd edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. el.—Bickersteth’s Christian 





Truths, new edit. 12mo. 6s. cl. 
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30.358 
30.072 
30.000 
29.760 
29.682 
29.648 
29.480 
29.372 
T 9) 29.636 
W10/30.014 
T11/ 29.850 
F12/29.672 
$13) 29.672 
O14} 29.180 
M15|29.274 
T16| 29.076 
W17| 29,268 
T18| 29.642 
P19 29.672 
$20| 29.846 
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M22! 30.390 
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W24/30.328 
125) 30.336 
F26| 29.378 
$27/29.756 
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30.276 
29.940 
29.992 
29.660 
29.688 
29.586 
29.414 
29.372 
29.766 
29.974 
29.736 


30.350 
30.064 
29.994 
29.752 
29.674 
29.642 
29.472 
29.364 
29.630 
30.006 
29.844 
29.666 | 39.2 
29.664 | 42.2 
29.174 | 44.8 
29.268 | 45.6 
29.070 46.9 
29.260 | 45.7 
29.638 | 46.0 
29.664 | 49.3 | 
29.840) 48.7 
30.192) 48.3 
30.382) 46.5 
30.350) 45.3 
30.320) 41.6 
30.330 | 41.3 
29.372 | 44.7 
29.750) 42.9 
29.874| 41.8 


29.772| 38.9 
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29.7 
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29.418 
29.378 
29.774 
29.980 
29.744 
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29,220 | 29,214 
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29.452 | 29.446 
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29.780 29.772 
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33.4 
29.6 
28.2) 
31.7 
29.7 
26.6 
28.6 
29.8 
30.2 
34.2 
41.3 
44.3 
47.0 
47.0 
48.3 
45.7 
29.530 | 29.524 | 48.0 
29.726 29.718 | 50.8 
29.870 29.862 49.7 
30.246 30.240 49.4 
30.356 30.350 | 46.6 
30.316 30.308 | 45.3 
30.324 30.318 | 42.3 
42.3 
45.7 
44.3 
29.812 | 29.804 | 42.7 
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30.7 
27.7 
22.2 
25.7 
25.7 
27.3 
23.8 
26.7 
27.4 
28.3 
36.7 
41.7 
44.8 
47.3 
43.4 


31.7 | 29.7 
28.7 | 25.8 
24.8 | 21.6 
26.7 | 22.2 
28.5 | 24.6 
27.8 | 25.2 
24.9 | 23.8 
28.7 | 24.0 
29.7 | 27.2 
29.8 | 27.0 
38.7 | 27.0 
47.7 | 35.6 
45.7 | 41.4 
50.3 | 45.0 
47.7 | 42.4 
45.7 | 48.3 | 42.5 
40.3 | 42.7 | 40.8 
43.3 | 50.3| 40.7 
46.8! 48.8! 43.0 
46.7 | 50.4 | 40.4 
45.3 49.2| 44.7 
40.3 | 42.7 | 40.2 
38.6 | 38.7| 38.6 
34.7 | 37.0| 33.8 
38.8 | 42.7| 33.8 
43.7 | 43.2| 38.7 
02.6 | 39.7 | 42.7| 37.0 
34 | 02.8 | 36.9) 41.5 | 35.0 
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47.7} .100| NW 
43.3 | .044 | WNW 
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Mean Barometer corrected .......+++++ 


fA.M. Overcast—light snow and wind—sharp frost. P.M. Fine— 
(light clouds. Evening, Fine and starlight—sharp frost. 
/Overcast—light snow & brisk wind—sharp frost throug! 
Las also the evening. Ev. Overcast—sharp frost. 
A.M. Ovet.—sharp frost—It. wind, P.M. Fine—tit. cids.—sharp frost. 
eer frost—brisk wind throughout the day. Evening, 
Fine and moonlight—sharp frost. 
Fine—It. clds,—sharp frost—brisk wind throughout the day. Evening, 
Overcast—sharp frost. (like, with sharp frost, 
Overcast—high wind throughout the day, as also the night. Ev. The 
Ce wind throughout the day, as also throughout the 
night. Eveuing, The like, with sharp frost. 
A.M, Ovércast—brisk wind—sharp frost. P.M. Overcast—light 
rain, which froze in falling, Evening, Overcast—sharp frost. 
Overcast—brisk wind—sharp frost throughout the day—snow the 
early part of a.m. Evening, Overcast—sharp frost. 
Ovet.—it. wind—sharp frost throughout the day, as also the evening. 
Overcast— rapid thaw throughout the day. Evening, Light rain. 
—- fog and wind with deposition throughout the day, as also the 
evening. 
sOvercast—light wind, with occasional light rain throughout the 
\_ day. Evening, The like. 
eee wind throughout the day, as also very bigh wind 
throughout the night. Eveuing, The like. 
A.M, Overcast—It. wind, P.M. Light rain & wind, Ev. The same. 
{AB Overcast—light wind, P.M. Fine—light clouds and wind. 
Eveuing, Cloudy. 
{Overcast=' bt rain and wind nearly the whole of the day. Ev. 
Overenst-—tigitt wind, 
Fine—lig ht clouds and wind throughout the day. Ev. Overcast. 
Overcast—slight rain & wind throughout the day, as also the a 
A.M. Fine—light clouds & wind, P.M, Overcast—light brisk wind. 
Evening, Light rain. 
Lightly overcast—light wind throughout the day. Evening, Star- 
{ light—light fog. 
A.M. Light fog and wind. P.M. Overcast—It. wind, Ev. The like. 
Overcast—brisk wind throughout the day. Evening, The same. 


| Overcast—lt, brisk wind throughout the day. Ev. Very slight rain. 

| A.M, Overcast—light rain and wind. P.M, Cloudy—light wind, 

{ Evening, Overcast—light rain. 

Overcast—brisk wind throughout the day. Ev. Light rain and wind. 

Overcast—light brisk wind throughout the day. Ev. Light rain. 

Fine—light clouds and wind throughout the day. Ev. Overcast. a 

Pane 9A.M. 3P.M. 
F. 29.755 .. 29.745 
C. 29.748 .. 29.737 


the day, 














Note.—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off fromthe scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 
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UNDINE. 
Undine, liebes Bildchen Du, 
Seit ich zuerst aus alten Kunden 
Dein seltsam Leucht fgefund 
Wie sangst Du oft mein Hertz in Ruh! 
z LA Motte Fougve. 
Ox! lovely tale of wonder and delight, 
How dost thou mirror woman’s inmost heart ! 
Undine,—tender, fond, yet wayward sprite, 
How full of touching consciousness thou art ! 
As woman’s from the world, thy lot is borne 
In that fair island from the mainland torn! 


Too glad—too blest, low at thy Huldbrand’s feet 
To rest, thy crystal palaces thou leavest ; 
Timing thy motions to the wave’s soft beat, 
No more the lake-dew’d, moss-sprung flowers thou 
weavest ; 
Yet, with thy very joys thou sport’st the while, 
Oh! gentle being of the tear and smile! 


Hither and thither, playful as a child, 
Scattering the world-wide waters at thy will, 
Threading the mazes of the forest wild, 
So rulest thou, whom none have power to still ; 
Until at last, a weed upon life’s stream 
Thou'rt thrown, and givest thy freedom—for a 
dream ! 





A dream of soul !—How lovely then wert thou 
When first the spiritual gleam thou caughtest, 
When watching, with foreboding heart, the brow 
Of him thou loved’st, that mystery thou taughtest 
Which round thy young life hung !—Thenceforth 
to thee 
The world of tears thy watery world must be! 


Meekly thou served’st in joy and in distress 
Him whose loved head was on thy breast reposing, 
Though lending sadness to each fond caress 
Despair’s Black Valley round thy steps was 
closing ; 
Till, whelmed at last beneath the Danube’s flow 
Thou sunk’st,—and every wave sobbed woe—woe— 
woe! 
Beneath the bubbling fount of that great deep 
Thy truth lay hidden where the source was well- 
ing, 
Never to wake from out its sorrow-sleep, 
Till o’er thy soul the last wild grief was swelling, 
When thou didst rise,—a column of pure light, 
A fountain of the heart that flows from Sorrow’s 
sight ! 
Oh! radiant shower, that, weeping, didst enfold 
Ali thou hadst loved in one long, last embrace, 
How sunk thy spirit as that lip grew cold 
Which, pressed to thine,—its holiest resting- 
place— 
Sunk in a kiss to death !—Oh ! lot too high 
For aught on earth, of such sweet showers to die! 


Wept out of life by love's own heartful tears, 
On his chill bed thou laid’st him, ne’er to rise : 
There still, where o’er his rest the soft mound rears 
Its grassy head, thy pure wave circling lies : 
Still, fondly clasping, flows thy Fountain-ring, 
Oh! Martyred Truth!—Oh type of Love's eternal 
spring! - 


And martyred thus, like thy fond faith and thee, 
Is woman’s worship, from her heart outpouring. 
Too soon from childhood’s pleasures does she flee, 
The idols of her youth no more adoring ; 
And, drinking truth from Love’s pure fountain-bowl, 
Yields up her freedom—for a dream of soul ! 
Exeanora Lovisa Montagu. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


[We are indebted to the friend to whom it was addressed, 
for leave to publish the following letter.] 


Suez, 20th Oct. 1840. 

Your letter of the 18th January, 1840, which was 
destined to give me so much pleasure in Adwa, was 
most unaccountably delayed, five months, on the 
road, probably by the proverbial slowness of some 
Arab captain ; and as northerly winds prevailed in the 
Red Sea, I had no opportunity of answering for a 
long time. 

Some years ago, I had the good fortune to meet 
Major Sabine at Trinity College, “ in our own dear 
island.” However, as I had then only good will, but 
no deeds, before me, I scarcely expected he would so 





far remember me as to send Prof. Lloyd’s description | 


of instruments all the way from London to Abys- 
sinia. Will you be kind enough to tell the Major 
that this little pamphlet arrived most seasonably to 
revive my magnetic zeal! The very next morning 
I observed in Adwa the dip and absolute variation. 
Unfortunately, my method of observing the intensity 
requires two observers, and I lost my amanuensis 
shortly after completing my Suez observations, so 
that I have done no magnetic work either at 
D’Jiddah or Mussawwa’, Your pretty little mag- 
netic charts, by Gauss, Erman, and Sabine, have not 
yet come into my hands; I need not say how much 
they would relieve my mind, which is greatly 
puzzled for want of some work, de professo, on mag- 
netism. While we are collecting insulated observa- 
tions abroad, your philosophic meditations are build- 
ing them up into compact theories at home, which 
at the same time that they satisfy all preceding ob- 
servations, evolve new ideas in the traveller’s mind, 
either to detect their error or to bring them to a 
greater state of perfection. It is on this score that 
your kind gifts in magnetic news will not, I believe, 
be totally lost on me. 

I have had the happiness to meet in A’den Lieut. 
Yule, your magnetic observer, and we proceeded to 
observe the dip. Unluckily, in Robinson’s instru- 
ment the lenses are so adjusted that none of our 
eyes could bring them to focus, on account of the in- 
tervening glass plate. Mr. Yule’s barometers were 
all broken, so that I could not, after refitting my 
own, ascertain their index errors. I hail with joy 
the establishment of an observatory in A’den, because 
Cape Guardifin, close by, was, according to M. Arago, 
one of the best points on the globe for observing the 
hourly variations of the needle. Indeed, when I 
offered four years ago to solve the question of the 
change of sign in the variation near the equators, 
that savant only preferred the Brazilian coast, where 
I ultimately went, because there was no protection 
on the then comparatively little known coasts of 
Arabia and eastern Africa. If your observer turns 
his attention to the tide phenomena, which appear 
to follow no known law in A’den, he may elucidate 
some obscure points in our present theories. 

Nothing gave me more pleasure than being at 
liberty, by your provident generosity, to dispose of a 
copy of the chart of S. W. Arabia, in favour of M. 
Fresnel, who was longing for it, as giving a sure basis 
for his oral-information geography of the interior 
terra incognita. As I wrote it to M. Fresnel at 
Jiddah, one copy was the gift of a friend, the other 
that of an intelligent savant. 

The Atheneum has given you an account of my 
proceedings as far as Adwa. I observed my lati- 
tude five or six times on the road, and when once 
amidst the mountains of the highland I connected 
several spots by triangles, orby latitudes, and azimuths, 
measured directly from the sun. Still very few of 
my triangles approach to an equilateral; and my base, 
being less than 3,000 yards, may excite your pity at 
the smallness of my operations, when contrasted with 
the superior quality of my instruments, Still I did 
my best, and hoped to carry my triangulation on to 
Gondar, when the chief, Oobee, stopped our pro- 
gress, by threatening the most degrading species of 
violence if we ventured to proceed. We returned 
despondent towards the coast: at Dégra I parted 
from my brother, and proceeded to the convent 
of Beezén, less to see that celebrated spot, than 
to connect from its insulated mount, Mussawwa’ on 
the coast, with Mount Bérk’ak’o on the highland, by 
a latitude and two azimuths, for those spots are in- 
visible from each other. As I drew near the con- 
vent an accident deprived me of one of my eyes. 
Having bled myself to keep down the inflammation, 
I commenced the steep ascent, but was so over- 
powered with fatigue, and so awkward at seeing my 
way, that I arrived too late for a set of meridian 
altitudes: moreover, the sun was overcast at the 
proper moment for azimuths, and I was obliged to 
confine myself to a set of bearings. Ihave thus had 
the mortification not to connect in a satisfactory 
manner, Adwa with the coast. 

“At Mussawwa’ I met a slave from K’opa on 
the great lake, who had come through Waratta, 

ama, Enarya, and Abyssinia. He named several 
neighbouring nations with their appropriate positions, 
according to the cardinal points. He spoke 











Ilmorma, which nobody but myself could unde, 
stand; and as extreme suffering prevented me fron 
writing or dictating, I have lost every item of hig 
rare and precious information. Days of pain ay 
blindness ensued until I arrived in A’den. To sun 
up my present misfortunes, one of my baro 
has been broken by the awkwardness of a meddj 
Abyssine, and another, my favourite time-piece (the 
last I bought from Dent), was stolen out of 
lodgings in A’den. 

Providence has, however, left me some cong. 
tion, my observing eye, although weak, is not wy. 
serviceable, and I may still be a one-eyed traveller 
I now purpose to attempt entering by Tujura inty 
Shawa, where, as far as astronomy and magnetism 
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are concerned, I shall tread everywhere on joey b. stork 
ground, und te 

I now venture, although with considerable dif. ro — 
dence, to make a proposition, which I beg you wil d, as I ha 
submit to the Council of the Royal Geographic veal circle r 
Society. I would request that learned body to send ot having 
me at A’den, by the earliest opportunity, Ist, a jongitudes 
pocket chronometer by Dent, his watches of that sor HH gar near he 
being, I believe, the cheapest, and certainly not the one of the 1 
worst. 2nd, A barometer constructed for measuring J journal, an 
mountains upwards of 14,000 feet high, without ivory, Hy Prof. Scl 
or any wood save dry fir or deal, as all other woois MH ith it. I 
warp in the singularly dry atmosphere of Abyssinia, officers of th 
The index error of this mountain barometer should longitudes ¢ 
be carefully given by reference to the Royl Geographic 
Society’s standard instrument, as I would then te exactness W 
enabled to fill up again and verify my two Fortin Joy Struve 
barometers, one of which I would leave at the A'den i tables 
observatory, as its cistern fills up entirely at 12,000 ofthe Roy: 
feet altitude: unless this barometer could be sent out J yy commut 
by a person going by A‘den, and accustomed to guitful wit 
travel with a barometer, it would be better to send HH aot that s« 
it empty ; and at all events it should have two spare night find 
tubes. The mercury should be pure, and put into The WI 
an iron bottle, with two screwed stoppers. I bought | arrived 
such a bottle at Jones's, Charing Cross, but I took it HH sivice). 
without examination ; and as the iron was porous, al ropean in 
the mercury was lost before I arrived at Marseilles year Kene 
3rd, Three or four small sized thermometers weil proceeding 
purged from air, and divided on their own glass tube, if this year, 
possible, in the Centigrade divisions. It matters not & ohservator 
if the divisions are made immediately after filling  improvem 
the thermometers, as I have a good standard instru- HH orents, 
ment, and even thus correct the slow rising of the 
freezing point. I would rather have these thermo 
meters all of one size, as follows: length of the ther- 
mometer 150 to 160 millimetres, outside breadth of Our re 
tube 2.8 millimetres, inner diameter or bore 0.2 milli- enival of 
metres, diameter of the spherical ball 7.0 millimetre, fay hasty 
divided from —9 or 12 to +75 or 80 grades 1 ict we i 
am thus particular as to size, because two such ther nay be 
mometers would fit in my case of portable instr: BH osined 
ments, which being carried on a servant's bak Bf inderstoc 
is always ready. I have broken two such thet Hof excell, 
mometers, and having only one left, I would ask at The C 
least for one as a necessary instrument, for observing hag awar 
the hygrometric state of the air by a wet bulbanda Bi oommuni 
dry bulb ; it is recommended, I believe, to have the B _ 4 Tel; 
two thermometers asalike as possible. I have made C.E., foi 
a great many observations of this sort, particularly BH <Q, ‘gt¢ 
when measuring barometric heights, as the latet B iheir Coy 
formule require a knowledge of the dew point. 4th, silver, an 
Tables for determining the dew point from the above value of 
mentioned observations of two thermometers. MB for his. 
August, of Berlin, has published these in a rathe with Pl; 
unmanageable double folio sheet, which 1 tried 2B Machine 
vain to procure, in order to avoid a tedious calcula. books su 
tion: perhaps these tables have been printed in Eng- 9 jy, guin 
land in a more convenient form, or if not, the spiritel Bt his nanc 





Editor of the Atheneum might copy them in one of 
his numbers, and render a service to many hun 
observers. 

In submitting this proposition to the Royal Ge 
graphical Society’s Council I shall trespass s0 far an 
your complaisance as to beg you would develope the 
following motives:—I cannot go to Europe my 
without losing much precious time: I have already 
given proofs of my exertions and ability asa traveller, 
and am able and willing to pay the interest 
damages of the instruments if lent, or their 
price, if necessary, on my return to Europe. 
easily have these instruments purchased in France, 
but the delays, and perhaps the impossibility of find- 
ing a proper person to take charge of them, 4s ¥¢ 
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have no 2 gentlemen going out to the India service, 
would protract their arrival beyond the reasonable 
time for forwarding them to me. I shall willingly 
gocept any equitable conditions attached to my re- 
ceiving the aforesaid instruments ; and lastly, in case 
ofmy premature demise in foreign parts, I join a 
qdicil to my will, which will reimburse very nearly, 
if not entirely, the outlay made by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. In case my propositions are not 
coveted, I beg you will destroy the inclosed 
deed : if they are acceded to, I would still further 
trouble you, to get a letter directed by the proper 
authority to the political agent at A’den, requesting 
him to deliver or forward the instruments to me. 

In the course of my last voyage I have observed 
ny longitude by eclipses of 2L’s satellites, lunars and 
junar occultations, ‘These last alone are satisfactory 
for a stationary observer, but they occur seldom, 
and, as I have an admirable theedolite, with its ver- 
tical circle reading off to five seconds, I regret much 
not having Prof. Struve’s method for determining 
longitudes by zenith distances of the moon and a 
sar near her. This method is barely mentioned in 
one of the last numbers of the London Geographical 
Journal, and I have written in vain, in August, 1839, 
to Prof. Schumacher, whe did not seem acquainted 
with it, ‘This method was used in 1828 by the 
oficers of the Russian expedition to Turkey, and the 
longitudes of several places are given in the Royal 
Geographical Society’s Journal with a degree of 
exactness which has raised highly my desire to em- 
ploy Struve’s formule, as I have Mr. Baily’s excel- 
lent tables with me. Perhaps some of your friends 
of the Royal Astronomical Society might favour you 
by communicating this method, which is peculiarly 
fruitful within the tropics, and in that case I doubt 
not that some computer of the Northern Almanac 
might find a spare moment to copy it out for me. 

The White Nile Expedition had left Cairo when 
I arrived there last month (in quest of medical 
advice). M. Arnoux, a Frenchman, is the only Eu- 
ropean in it, and he was robbed of all his apparel 
near Keneh: this did not however prevent him from 
proceeding. The rise of the Nile has been enormous 
this year, i, e, 24 44 cubits at the Meckyas. The 
observatory at Boulack was the last of the Pasha’s 
improvements, which was suspended by the recent 
events, Believe me, &c., 

ANTHONY D’ABBADIE, 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ovr readers will be pleased to hear of the safe 
arrival of Captain James Ross at Hobart Town. A 
few hasty lines only have as yet reached London, 
but we believe that full particulars of his voyage 


may be shortly expected. The Expedition re- 
mained six weeks at Kerguelan’s Land; and it is 
understood that Capt. Ross there found a good supply 
of excellent coal. 

The Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
has awarded the following Telford Premiums for 
communications received during the Session of 1840: 
—A Telford Medal in gold to Josiah Parkes, M. Inst. 
CE, for his two papers ‘On Steam Boilers,’ and 
‘On Steam Engines, principally with reference to 
their Consumption of Steam and Fuel.’—A medal in 
silver, and books suitably bound and inscribed, of the 
value of ten guineas, to James Leslie, M. Inst.C.E., 
for his‘ Account of the Works of Dundee Harbour, 
with Plans and Drawings of the Works and the 
Machinery employed there.'—A medal in silver, and 
books suitably bound and inscribed, of the value of 
five guineas, to Robert Mallett, Assoc. Inst. C.E., for 
his paper ‘On the Corrosion of Cast and Wrought 
Iron in Water.’.A medal in bronze, and books 
suitably bound and inscribed, of the value of three 
guineas, to Charles Bourns, Assoc. Inst. C.E. for his 
paper ‘On Setting out Railway Curves..—A medal 
in bronze, and books suitably bound and inscribed, 
of the value of two guineas, to Henry Chapman, 
Grad. Inst. C. E., for his ‘ Description and Drawings 
ofa machine for describing the Profile of a Road.’— 
A medal in bronze, and books suitably bound and 
Inscribed, of the value of two guineas, to Henry 
Renton, Grad. Inst. C, E., for his * Description and 
Drawing of a Self-acting Wasteboard on the River 

se.'—Books of the value of five guineas, to Eu- 
genius Birch, Grad. Inst. C.E., for his ‘ Drawings 
ad Description of the machine for Sewing Flat 





Ropes, in use at Huddart’s Rope Manufactory..— 
Books of the value of two guineas, to T. J. Maude, 
Grad. Inst. C.E. for his ‘ Account of the Repairs 
and Alterations made in the Construction of the 
Menai Bridge, in consequence of the Gale of Jan. 
7th, 1839.’°—Books of the value of two guineas, to 
Andrew Burn, Grad. Inst. C. E., for his ‘ Drawings 
of : Proposed Suspension Bridge over the Haslar 
re.” 

The students of King’s College, London, have 
presented their late Professor of English Literature 
and Modern History, the Rev. Thomas Dale, with a 
testimonial of their respect, in the form of a piece of 
plate. 

Government has, it appears, given Mr. Wyatt one 
of the guns taken at Waterloo, to cast into his colossal 
statue of the Duke of Wellington, for the equestrian 
group which is to be placed on the arch facing Apsley 
House. 

A few weeks since, we took occasion to direct the 
attention of the Professors of Architecture to the 
subject of Competitions. Since then, a letter has 
been received at the Institute of British Architects, 
and read at the last meeting, from M. Vaudoyer, a 
Corresponding Member, and distinguished French 
architect, in which this subject is incidentally refer- 
red to. We take the following abstract from a report 
in the Civil Engineer:_-M. Vaudoyer described a 
species of competition, which took place in the time 
of Louis X VI., who was anxious to complete, in a 
becoming manner, the Palace of Versailles, then un- 
finished. Upon the recommendation of Monsieur 
Le Comte d’Aiguillers, five of the most celebrated 
architects of the period were introduced to the King, 
who explained to them his views and wishes, and 
called upon them to assist him by their talents in 
rendering the Palace of Versailles worthy the nation. 
He assigned to each of them 12,000 francs as a 
complimentary sum, and 3,000 frances to cover ex- 
penses, and gave them eight months to prepare their 
designs. The intention was, when Messrs. Chalgrin, 
Heurtier, Antoine, Peyre, jun., and Paris, the archi- 
tects chosen, had completed their designs, to have 
them exhibited to the public, and then examined by 
a jury, consisting of the candidates themselves and 
four other architects. This committee were to make 
individual reports on each, and a general report on 
the whole, and to select the two best for reeommen- 
dation to the King, who was to be at liberty to 
choose any parts of the other designs, so as, if expe- 
dient, to form a new one, composed of the chief 
beauties in the whole number, and which was to be 
carried into execution by one.or both of the two 
selected by the jury. The designs were made and 
paid for, but never exhibited; for the storms of the 
revolutionary epoch begun to cloud the horizon of 
the arts, and the scheme, so admirably projected, 
had no positive results, But M. Peyre published his, 
in his volume of designs, 1818. 

The literary announcements for the coming season, 
in addition to those already recorded, are not very 
numerous. The following promises are from Albe- 
marle Street :—‘ Six Months with the Chinese Ex- 
pedition,’ by Lord Jocelyn, late Military Secretary 
to the Chinese Mission ; ‘ Russia, under Nicholas 
the First,’ translated from the German by Capt. 
Anthony C. Sterling; ‘ An account of the Gypsies of 
Spain, with an original collection of their Songs and 
Poetry, and a Vocabulary of their Language, ex- 
plained in Spanish and English,’ by George Borrow, 
Esq. ; ‘Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus and Ar- 
menia, made during a Journey through those coun- 
tries in 1835-6-7,’ by W. J. Hamilton, Esq.; ‘A 
Descriptive Tour in Lombardy, Tyrol, and Bavaria,’ 
by John Barrow, Esq. ; ‘A Sojourn on the Shores 
of the Baltic,’ by a Lady; and ‘ Fragments from 
German Authors,’ translated by Mrs. Austin. 

In a former number we had occasion to notice the 
satisfactory doings of the Awlescombe choir—Miss* 
Head’s collection of psalmody giving us occasion. 
We have since received tidings of musical activity 
from a quarter in which it is yet more agreeable to 
contemplate it. Where, indeed, in Old England, 
ought Easter lauds and Christmas carols to be well 
sung, if not at Stratford-upon-Avon? “Taking ad- 
vantage of the breaking up of the old parish choir, 
which consisted of about twelve girls with the genuine 





*® We hope these italics will be a sufficient correction of 
an erratum in our notice of the Awlescombe choir. 





Warwickshire dialect,” says a welcome correspon- 
dent, when, two years since, the nave of the 
church was put in repair—several ladies and gentle- 
men, and a number of the more respectable towns- 
people's children, formed themselves into a choir, for 
the purpose of singing the Church service without 
accompaniment ;—the old inefficient organ having 
been sacrificed. This choir is now sixty-one strong 3 
strong enough, too, in proficiency to perform the full 
cathedral service, including an eight-part anthem by 
Dr. Boyce, on the occasion of the re-opening of the 
nave in last October. A spirited subscription is 
going on for a new organ, and for the completion of 
the repairs and decorations of the church which 
remain yet to be accomplished, The building has 
been entirely fitted up with oak stalls having carved 
finials—the pulpit, reading, and clerk’s desks, are of 
Painswick stone. A new roof of carved oak, sug- 
gested by a fragment remaining of the elder one, has 
been placed over the centre aisle; galleries of corre- 
sponding style have been erected. A stone-groined 
ceiling to the chancel, and the restoration of the old 
pointed roof to the transepts, are still wanting to the 
completeness of the edifice. Why should not the 
choir, which can do so well and is so powerful, take an 
example from the Berlin Sing Academie, the mem- 
bers of which have cleared their beautiful Concert 
Hall from debt, by giving occasional performances ? 
We cannot but think that a call to Shakspeare’s 
town, would be answered by the musical amateurs 
and the Midsummer idlers of England with zealous 
alacrity ; and should be glad to see the precedent 
established, as good for the art of music and good for 
the manners of the people. 

Mr. Bunn and Herr Schumann's programme for 
the forthcoming German Opera at Drury Lane, is 
hardly less rich in announcements than M. Laporte’s, 
Weare promised Madame Stéckl Heinefetter, Malle. 
von Hasselt, Mdlle. Lutzer, Madame Schrider 
Devrient, perhaps Madame Fischer-Achten, Herr 
Haitzinger, Herr Tischatchek, Herr Staudigl, per- 
haps Herr Erl: in short, either certainly or condi- 
tionally, all the best vocalists of Germany. We may 
add, that as Mdlle. Liiwe, who did not take root in 
Paris, is expected in London, it would seem more pros 
bable that she should be heard on the German, than 
on the Italian stage, as certain of our contemporaries 
have announced. We are promised for directors 
of the music, Herr Ganz and Herr Marschner: 
the latter artist will be peculiarly welcome to us, as 
we hold his operas in good esteem. Among works 
not performed last season, are announced Weber's 
* Oberon,’ and Meyerbeer’s ‘ Les Huguenots,’ to be 
got up under the direction of its composer. The last 
is indeeda promise, which, with all our musical hearts, 
we hope may be fulfilled. 

The fourth Concert of the Paris Conservatoire is 
said to have been a peculiarly good one: comprising 
Mozart’s Symphony in G Minor, and Beethoven's in 
A,—a scene from Gluck’s * Armide,’—a cantata by a 
M. Bienaimé, and one of Viotti’s violin concertos, 
played by M. Schweederlé, one of the hundred clever 
young violinists of Paris. Would that London had 
half as many!—At the theatres, the dramas of Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Amelia of Saxony are 
obtaining great vogue. Her comedy, with the bold 
title of ‘La Malade Imaginaire,’ has been brought 
out on Moliére’s own boards—the Théatre-Frangais ; 
and the Gymnase is playing her § Fiancée du Prince.’ 

The Paris papers mention the death, in that capi- 
tal, in the eighty-fifth year of his age, of Claude- 
Francois Chauveau-Lagarde, the courageous defender 
of Marie Antoinette before the Revolutionary tri- 
bunal, and counsel for Charlotte Corday. He was 
ennobled by Louis X VIII.; and died in the office 
of a Councillor of the Court of Cassation, which he 
had held since 1828,—Letters from Vienna also an- 
nounce the death, in that capital, of a most fruitful 
writer, Joseph Aloys Gleich, at the advanced age of 79. 
The works of Herr Gleich would form, so far as the 
number of volumes is concerned, a tolerably extensive 
library in themselves. He is stated to be the author 
oftwo hundred and fifteen romances—the greaternum- 
ber of which are in two volumes, while some extend 
to three, four, and even five. He has produced more 
than three hundred theatrical pieces, besides many 
other works of less importance, and co-operated 
actively in the publication of several literary jour- 
nals, He has left a fortune of 220,000 florins 
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(22,000. British), wholly the produce of his literary 
labours, and a larger sum than any German writer, 
not excepting Goethe himself, ever amassed by the 
pen,—and an only daughter to inherit it. To this 
obituary announcement, we may add that of the 
death, at Paris, of the Comte de Forbin, Director of 
the Royal Museums, and a Member of the Academy 
of Fine Arts.—An election which has recently taken 
place at Pesth, in the Historical and Philological 
Section of the Hungarian Royal Academy of Sciences, 
exhibits the progress of liberal principles in a very 
pleasing light, and is worth recording, for the sugges- 
tions it involves, amongst ourselves. The unanimous 
choice of the body has fallen on an Israelite, Gabriel 
Bloch,—a young linguist, who has distinguished him- 
self bya Hungariantranslation of the Bible, with notes 
and commentaries. The right of delivering public lec- 
tures being incident to the quality of member of that 
body, the new Academician has d a course 
on the general affinity of languages,—and his chair is 
surrounded by all the distinguished personages in the 
capital, whether for rank or learning. The Prince 
Primate of Hungary, two bishops, and many of the 
clergy, both Catholic and Protestant, are particularly 
mentioned as amongst his audience ;—but it is not 
stated if any common-councilmen be of the number. 

By letters from Mayenne, it appears that that town 
is about to do honour to herself, and service to huma- 
nity, by the erection of a monumental statue, within 
an edifice to be expressly reared and consecrated for 
this object, to the memory of her illustrious son, the 
Cardinal Cheverus, archbishop of Bordeaux. It can 
scarcely be doubted that abundant contributions will 
be offered to this testimonial to the most apostolic 
of bishops, and one of the most excellent of men. 
Monuments like this can do no honour to the dead, 
but much to the men who raise them ; and nations 
can never exalt themselves more in the eyes of their 
neighbours, than by offering homage to true great- 
ness, like that of the Cardinal Cheverus. The reader 
cannot do better than refresh his memory as to the 
life and labours of this excellent man, by reading 
once again our notice of him, No. 607. 

Our readers are aware that an action was brought 
by the Duke Charles of Brunswick against M. Gis- 
quet, ex-prefect of police, for defamation, on the 
ground of certain passages in the recently published 
Memoirs of the latter, which we transferred to our 
columns (Athen. No. 689). The Chamber of the 
Cour Royale, before which the complaint was, in the 
first instance, carried, pronounced against the Duke; 
who appealed from its decision: and the Chamber 
of Correctional Appeals has confirmed the original 
judgment, in so much thereof as relates to the facts 
and observations published by M. Gisquet, in refe- 
rence to the Duke in his characters of a politician 
and a pretender ; but for the ex-prefect’s allegation, 
that the Duke had rewarded his agent Allouard with 
a false diamond, the Court of Appeal has given three 
hundred francs to his Royal Highness as damages. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Tue following noblemen and gentlemen have been 
elected Fellows :—The Right Hon. Lord Viscount 
Melbourne, the Right Hon. Sir R. Hussey Vivian, 
Sir R. Jenkins, G.C.B., C. Enderby, Esq., J. C. 
Melvill, Esq., P. Blackiston, M.D., Capt. H. R. 
Brandreth, R.E., J. Edye, Esq., 8. Cartwright, Esq., 
J. Clendinning, M.D., Eaton Hodgkinson, Esq., the 
Rev. Mark A. Tierney, and R. W. Sievier, Esq 

The following papers have been read :— 

Supplementary Note to a Paper, entitled ‘ Re- 
searches in Embryology. Third Series: a Contribu- 
tion to the Physiology of Cells,’ by Martin Barry, M.D. 





Present state of the Diamond Mines of Golconda,’ 
by T. J. Newbold, Esq., of the Madras Army.—The 
author gives an account of the tract of country in 
which the diamond mines of Golconda are situated, 
and of the processes by which the diamonds are ob- 
tained. The latter consists merely in digging out 
the rolled pebbles and gravel, and carrying them to 
small square reservoirs, raised on mounds, having 
their bottom paved with stones, and then carefully 
washing them. Dry weather is selected to carry on 
these operations, in order to avoid the inconvenience 
and expense of draining. A description is then given 
of the mines of Banaganpully, Munimudgoo, Conda- 
pilly, Sumbhulpoor, and Poonah in Bundlekund. 

‘On the Production of Heat by Voltaic Electri- 
city,’ by J. P. Joule, Esq.—The inquiries of the 
author are directed to the investigation of the cause 
of the different degrees of facility with which various 
kinds of metal, of different sizes, are heated by the 
passage of voltaic electricity. The apparatus he em- 
ployed for this purpose consisted of a coil of the wire, 
which was to be subjected to trial, placed in a jar of 
water, of which the change of temperature was mea- 
sured by a very sensible thermometer immersed in 


it; and a galvanometer, to indicate the quantity of | H 


electricity sent through the wire, which was estimated 
by the quantity of water decomposed by that elec- 
tricity. The conclusion he draws from the results of 
his experiments is, that the calorific effects of equal 
quantities of transmitted electricity are proportional 
to the resistances opposed to its passage, whatever 
may be the length, thickness, shape, or kind of metal 
which closes the circuit: and also that, ceteris 
paribus, these effects are in the duplicate ratio of the 
quantities of transmitted electricity ; and consequently 
also in the duplicate ratio of the velocity of trans- 
mission. He also infers from his researches, that the 
heat produced by the combustion of zine in oxygen 
is likewise the consequence of resistance to electric 
conduction. 

* On the Chorda dorsalis,’ by Martin Barry, M.D. 

*On the Corpuscles of the Blood,’ Part II., by 
Martin Barry, M.D.—The observations recorded in 
this memoir are founded on an examination of the 
blood in every class of vertebrated animals, in some 
of the Invertebrata, and in the embryo of Mammalia 
and Birds. 

*On the action of certain Inorganic Compounds 
when introduced directly into the Blood,’ by James 
Blake, Esq. M.R.C.S.—The present paper is a con- 
tinuation of a memoir read at the Académie des 
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‘On some Electro-Nit by Wm. Rie On 
Grove, Esq. M.A. — sn on ohts 
‘Contributions to Terrestrial Magnetism ’ ; 
by Major Edward Sabine, R.A._This mew ja 
second of a series in which the author purposes, kind a 
communicate to the Royal Society the results at solution ( 
magnetic observations in different parts of the yen in 
having for their object to supply the Tequisite dat, 8 ration 
for deducing the numerical elements, Corresponding oeficien 
to the present epoch, of the general theory of tere, function 
trial magnetism. It consists of two sections: the and with 
first comprises the observations of Capt, Belche hich the 
R.N., and the officers of H.M.S. Sulphur, at twenty. pad i 
nine stations on the west coast of America, and the differenti: 
adjacent islands, between the latitudes of 60° 21! N the auth 
and 18°05/S. The second contains a new deter. operation 
mination, by the same officers, of the magnetic ¢le. a 
ments at Otaheite, made in consequence of the dis 
crepancies in the results obtained by previous ob. A Gen 
servers, and of a note in M. Gauss's Allgemeine the 20th 
Theorie, in which Otaheite is spoken of asa highly Bart. M. 
important station for the future improvement of the of discove 
calculations of the theory. Abstracts are given of it was un 
the original observations which are deposited inthe k by 
ydrographic Office of the Admiralty, as well as 4 ote 
full detail of the processes of reduction by which than ous 
their results have been computed. The values of the tions, fro 
horizontal and total intensities are expressed in terms torical bl 
by which the results of observation are immediately fill w 
comparable with the maps of MM. Gauss and Weber oy th 
in the ‘ Atlas des Erdmagnetismus.’ By an invest iod of 
gation into the “ probable error” of a single indepen- a rtan 
dent determination of the magnetic intensity with om 
Hansteen’s apparatus, derived from the data fur- and Affgl 
nished by Capt. Belcher’s observations, the author ions d 
shows the extreme improbability that the differences Fi om 
in the results obtained at Otaheite by Messrs. Erman, of Scyth 
FitzRoy and Belcher, should be occasioned by inst. J the mout 
mental or observational error. They are also fr MH modans j 
greater than can, with any degree of probability, be they fou 
ascribed to periodical or accidental variations in the J ginde ar 
magnetic force from its mean value. The only know years, th 
cause adequate to their explanation is what may with 9  aforded 





propriety be termed Station error; that is, local dis 
turbing influences, in an island composed chiefly of 
voleanic rocks, and where the spot of observation 
selected by the different observers may not have been 
precisely the same. By a reference to the magnetic 
survey of the British Islands, the occurrence of station 
error is shown to be frequent in countries of far les 














Sciences of Paris, in 1839, and entitled, ‘ Effets de 
diverses substances salines, injectées dans le systéme 
circulatoire.t| After some preliminary remarks, the 
author gives a list of the various saline substances of 
which he noted the effects when they were severally 
injected either into the venous or the arterial systems, 
arranged according to the nature of those effects. 
He finds, in general, that all the salts having the 
same base exert similar actions when introduced 
directly into the blood. He carefully inquires into 
the phenomena apparently arising from the direct 
contact of each of the substances above enumerated 
with the animal tissues; and more particularly into 
the effects produced on the heart, on the muscular 
and the nervous tissues, and on the pulmonary 
and systemic capillaries. The general conclusion 
which the author is led to draw from these researches 
is, that there exists a close relation between the che- 
mical properties of the substances experimented 
upon, and their physiological effects: his experiments 
tending to prove that, when introduced into the blood, 
substances which are isomorphous exert similar ac- 
tions on the living tissues. He notices, however, two 
exceptions to this law: namely, the similarity of the 
actions exerted on the pulmonary tissue by the salts 
of lead with those of silver, although these salts are 
not isomorphous ; and also the action on the nervous 
tissue of the salts of ammonia being different from 
that of the salts of potass. But he remarks that the 
oxide of lead bears a close analogy to the oxide of 
silver in its relation to organic compounds. The 
general fact previously announced by the author in 
his memoir read to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
namely, that salts with the same base have analogous 
actions, may be considered as a corollary of the above 
Ww. 
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d d igneous character than Otaheite ; and that 
its existence may always be apprehended where 
rocks of that nature approach to, or rise through, the 
superficial soil. The absolute determinations of 
fixed observatories are as liable to station error as 
those of the magnetic traveller, since no continuance 
or repetition of the observations can lead to an elimi- 
nation of the error; it consequently presents a prac: 
tical difficulty to the proposed determination of the 
elements of the theory from exact observation at only 
a few selected positions on the globe. The remedy 
is to be found in the combination of fixed observa- 
tories and magnetic surveys: the observations of the 
survey, being made in concert with, and based on 
those of the fixed observatory, will be furnished 
thereby with corrections for the secular, periodical, 
and accidental variations of the elements, and will 
consequently determine mean values: and a prope! 
combination of the mean values thus determined, 
over a space sufficiently extensive to neutralize dis- 
trict anomalies, as well as those of a more strictly 

















































local character, will furnish, in their turn, a corre: @ river of 
tion for the station error, if any, of the fixed obset- these eo 
vatory. r Were sec 

© On the Calculation of Attractions, and the Figure Society, 
of the Earth,’ by C. J. Hargreave, B.A.,of University 9 tary to 
College.—The principal object of the calculations 9 already 
contained in this paper is to investigate the figut ] matolog 
which a fluid, consisting of portions, varying in density an imp, 
according to any given law, would assume, whet Byala, g 
every particle is acted upon by the attraction of Karnal, 
every other, and by a centrifugal force arising fom 9 vere py 
rotatory motion. That such has been the 0 Prinsep 
condition of the earth has been assumed as the fou HH splendic 
dation of most of the mathematical calculations co™ @ mately 
nected with this inquiry ; although the hypothess Hj vas ma 
itself may admit of doubt. The principal difficulty othe } 











of this problem consists in the computation of the 
attraction of a body of any given figure, and com: 
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ing in their densities according to any 
¥ oy ae it, the author follows the steps 
F Laplace as far as the point where the equation, 
known by his name, first appears. It has, however, 
since been discovered by Mr. Ivory, that the theorem 
of Laplace is true only of spheroids of a particular 
kind, and consequently it is to this kind that Laplace's 
solution of the problem is restricted. The method 
given in the present paper is not confined in its 
ration to any particular class of spheroids ; the 
coefficients of the series into which the required 
function is developed being determined absolutely, 
and without reference to the form of the spheroid to 
which they are to be applied. The principal change 
consists in the different manner of treating the partial 
differential equation ; and its integration, effected by 
the author, renders the analysis more direct, the 
operations more simple, and the theory complete. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

A General Meeting of this Society was held on 
the 20th of February, Sir George Thomas Staunton, 
Bart. M.P. in the chair.—A sketch of the progress 
ofdiscovery in Indo-Bactrian Numismatology, which, 
it was understood, would form a part of an extensive 
work by the Director of the Society, was read to the 
Meeting. The subject was of more general interest 
than that which usually attaches to similar disquisi- 
tions, from the extent and importance of the his- 
torical blank which the investigation has tended to 
fill up,—a blank reaching from the invasion of Alex- 
ander the Great to that of Mahommed Ghori, a 
period of nearly fifteen centuries, in which the most 
important changes succeeded each other, both in the 
religious and political conditions of India, Persia, 
and Affghanistan, All that had been known of these 
regions during that long interval was that the great 
kingdom of Bactria had been overthrown by a race 
of Scythians or Tartars, whose power extended to 
the mouth of the Indus; and that when the Moham- 
medans invaded the East in the eleventh century, 
they found princes of Hind4 race on the thrones of 
Sinde and Affghanistan. Within the last seven 
years, the discovery of vast numbers of coins has 
afforded means to corroborate what was before little 
more than conjecture, and to fill up the unknown 
with names of dynasties and individuals, well defined, 
and in regular connexion. About a century ago, 
the only two Bactrian coins known, one of Eucra- 
tides, and one now known to be that of Menander, 
suggested to Bayer a History of the Bactrian King- 
dom, which was published at St. Petersburgh, in 
1786. Soon after, a coin of Euthydemus was added 
to the list ; and in 1799, one of Heliocles. During 
the present century, further specimens of the same 
coins were sparingly procured from Russia and Per- 
sia; and a new one of Antimachus Theos, was added 
in 1822, But the publication of a memoir, by 
Colonel Tod, with engravings, in the Transactions of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, in 1824, forms an era in 
Bactrian history. Colonel Tod, during his residence 
in India, had made a collection of about 20,000 coins 
of all denominations ; the greater part, it is true, of 
no interest; but several, quite new, and of great 
historical value. Many of these were then but 
imperfectly appreciated, their legends being unde- 
tipherable; but they are since ascertained to be 
coins of kings denominated Indo-Scythic, bearing 
the names of Kadphises, Kanerkes, Undapherres, 
he, In 1830, General Ventura, an officer in the 
ervice of Runjit Singh, found several coins on open- 
ing an ancient monument at Manikyala, a village 
between Attock, on the Indus, and Jhelum, on the 
ter of that name. Impressions in wax of three of 
these coins were sent by him to Calcutta, where they 
Were seen, and described in the journal of the Asiatic 
Society, by the lamented James Prinsep, the Secre- 
tary to that Society, who had from his situation 
ly learned to take an interest in Eastern numis- 
matology, to which he subsequently gave so great 
‘impulse, In 1822, Lieut. Burnes visited Manik- 
and obtained more coins. Dr. Swiney, at 

» followed the example; and. these materials 

vere published, and ably commented on by Mr. 
p, who, as yet, had no anticipation of the 

id results to which his researches would ulti- 
mately lead. In 1834, an accession of great value 
"as made by the publication ofa paper in the journal 
the Bengal Society, containing an account of Mr, 





Masson’s discoveries. This gentleman resided in 
Affghanistan ; and had for some time been engaged, 
in connexion with Dr. Honigberger, in antiquarian 
investigations. In the year 1833, while in search 
of the site of the ancient city of Alexandria ad Cau- 
casum, north of the city of Cabul, he had been re- 
warded by the discovery of very many ancient coins, 
which subsequently reached to the number of 
30,000, from the same site, though when he wrote 
the above-mentioned paper his collection amounted 
to less than 2,000. The names of several Greek 
kings were added to history by Mr. Masson's collec- 
tion, as Antialcidas, Lysias, Agathocles, Archebias, 
Pantaleon, and Hermeus. In consequence of a 
hope expressed in the second volume of the Bengal 
Asiatic Journal, that a preciseaccount of General Ven- 
tura’s discoveries might appear in its pages, that officer 
at once, in the most disinterested manner, made an 
offer of his collection to Capt. Wade, then Political 
Resident at Ludiana, who declined the offer in favour 
of Mr. Prinsep, to whom the coins were forwarded. 
Mr. Prinsep, with a liberality as creditable to him as 
that of General Ventura, while stating that he should 
be most happy to investigate and publish a full 
account of the collection, requested that the General 
would still consider it at his disposal. The honour- 
able contest ended in Mr. Prinsep’s acceptance of 
specimens of such of the coins as were in any num- 
bers, and the remainder were returned. On a visit 
to Europe in 1838, General Ventura himself, while 
in London, presented to the Royal Asiatic Society 
some of these coins, and of a further accumulation 
which his first success had induced him to make. 
In 1833, several Indo-Scythic coins were found on 
the site of an ancient city discovered near Behut, in 
the Doab, seventeen feet below the surface of the 
earth ; and in the same place were found some of a 
peculiar type, with ancient Sanskrit characters. 
These were deciphered by Mr. Princep, who pointed 
out the identity of the character with that on the 
Allahabad column, which had not then been deci- 
phered. The coins are of princes not before known ; 
and, from their symbols, must have belonged to a 
period when Buddhism prevailed in India. Many 
of the Indo-Scythic coins which had Greek inscrip- 
tions on one side, had, on the other, legends in an 
unknown character, unlike any alphabet known, It 
was a matter of some importance to read this alpha- 
bet ; and the problem was resolved by Mr. Prinsep. 
The first account of his discovery, published with 
some hesitation in 1835, he subsequently perfected ; 
and he succeeded in demonstrating that the language 
of the legends was closely allied to the Sanskrit, and 
might be termed Pali, or Prakrit. This was the last 
great labour which the declining health of Mr. 
Prinsep permitted him to engage in; and it wasa 
worthy termination of the valuable labours through 
which he had prosecuted the subject with so much 
success ; though it is to be feared, that the great 
amount of exertion which such researches necessi- 
tated (combined with his other numerous occupa- 
tions), contributed, in a great degree, to shorten his 
valuable life.—Such is the important character of the 
historical discoveries which the work of Prof. Wilson 
will lay before the world. 





LINNEAN SOCIETY. 

Feb. 16.—The Bishop of Norwich, President, in 
the chair.—The Marquis of Northampton was elected 
a Fellow, and Mr. G. Gordon, an Associate of the 
Society. A paper was read entitled, Observations on 
some little-known species of Polypiaria of the super- 
cretaceous strata of Italy, by Signor Michelotti, of 
Turin, illustrated with examples of the genera.— J. 
Reeves, Esq. presented specimens of a seaweed, a 
species of Gigartina, apparently different from tenax 
and lichenoides, from which jellies are made in Japan ; 
Clavaria entomorhiza, a fungus growing from the 
head of a caterpillar, and used medicinally in China ; 
some remarkable galls ; fruit of the stoneless Litchi ; 
the sea-horse, from the China seas; edible birds’ 
nests, both in a natural and prepared state; Lepas 
mitella, found at Macao, and used for food by the 
natives ; a brick of Tartar tea dried in a cake, with 
the branches and leaves; and a ball of tea from 
Japan enclosed in a spathe of Zea Mays. Mr. Gould 
exhibited specimens: of the Nanodes undulatus of 
Vigors, a kind of uet from New South Wales, 
remarkable for the beautiful shot-like spots of rich 





purple on the throat; with them was the original 
nest in the hollow trunk of a gum tree; they are the 
first living specimens that have been seen in Europe; 
a gigantic Truffle called native bread, and a specimen 
of fossil wood from New South Wales. Mr. Solly 
exhibited the supposed anthers of Ferns on a young 
frond of Cistopteris fragilis; several had burst and 
discharged their contents, composed of mucus and 
minute granules. 





Entomotocicat Society.—Jan. 4.—The Rev. 
F. W. Hope, F.R.S., President, in the chair.— 
Donations of entomological works from Prof. Nord- 
mann, Mr. M‘Clelland, the President, and others, 
were announced.—Mr. Hope mentioned the expected 
occurrence of vast migrations of butterflies in South 
America, and referred to Holmes’s account of Buenos 
Ayres, in which some of these migrations had been 
noticed. Mr. Schomburgk had also described seve- 
ral other such occurrences, in a memoir read at the 
last meeting of the Society. Mr. Westwood made 
some observations on the identity of the extraordi- 
nary little animals hatched from the eggs of the 
common oil beetle of this country (Meloe proscara- 
beus), and the small parasites found on bees and 
flies, their identity having been questioned in the 
volume upon insects recently published, forming part 
of the Cabinet Cyclopedia. A paper was also read, 
by Mr. Westwood, *On the Nomenclature of the 
Genus Chlorion Lates (Ampulex Jurina), which led 
to an extended discussion amongst the members pre- 
sent, on the employment of generic names, which 
had been previously used in other departments of 
science ; and it was mentioned by Mr. Yarrell, that 
M. Agassiz had informed him of a calculation which 
had been made by himself and M. Decandolle, by 
which it appeared that no less than 300 generic 
names of plants, and 800 names of zoological genera 
required changing, having been previously used in 
other branches ; and it was insisted upon by several 
members that the inconvenience which would necessa- 
rily result from the change of such a number of names 
would far overbalance the slight inconvenience at 
present felt in cases of such “ double emplois,” as the 
French term it. 


Anniversary Meeting—Jan. 25.—The Rev. F. W. 
Hope, F.R.S. in the chair.—After the annual routine, 
business. had been transacted, W. W. Saunders, 
Esq. F.R.S. having been elected President for the 
ensuing year, it was announced that the prize of ten 
guineas offered by the Society, in conjunction with 
the Saffron Walden Agricultural Association, should 
be renewed, for the best memoir upon the caterpillar 
of one of the Nocteride which attacks the roots of 
the turnip, including the most advantageous methods 
of preventing its attacks, or of destroying the insects, 
The Rev. F. W. Hope also announced his intention 
of offering a prize of 101., for the best essay on the 
insects which attack apple and pear trees, with the 
best remedies for their destruction. Members of the 
Society, agriculturists, horticulturists, and others, 
were invited to supply the Society with a notice of 
such species of insects as might be proposed as proper 
subjects for future prize essays. 

Feb. 1—G. R. Waterhouse, Esq. in the chair. 
Mr. Westwood called attention to the state of the 
great picture by Sebastian del Piombo, in the Na- 
tional Gallery, as described by Dr. Waagen. The 
picture had been transferred to canvas, on which 
it was fixed with paste, which material is now at- 
tacked by insects, which were considered to be Ano- 
bium paniceum, an insect well known to attack pre- 
parations of flour. The plans suggested at a former 
meeting for the destruction of insects which attack 
paintings on panel or the stretching frames, would 
be inapplicable to the present case ; and it would be 
very dangerous to saturate the back of the picture 
with any solution which would affect the paste, so as 
to render it unpalateable to the insects, or sufficiently 
strong to destroy them. Mr. Gutch considered that, 
in so valuable a picture as this, it would be most 
advisable to re-line the painting with fresh canvas, 
employing paste in which a little corrosive sublimate 
had been mixed. He had constantly used paste 
mixed with that material, and had found it effectual 
in preventing the attacks of insects. Mr. Water- 
house suggested that an air-tight frame, or flat box, 
should be placed behind the picture, a space of about 
an inch being left between it and the frame-work, 
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and that the inclosed air should be strongly impreg- | or lines are produced, which leave interveningridges, ever heard. Mr. F. Cramer led, and Sir G. Sma 


nated with Prussic acid, which, he had no doubt, | 
would destroy the insects—A letter from the Rev. 
A. W. Griesbach was read, relative to the economy 
of the Bruchus granarius, which he had found to 
undergo its transformations within the pea and not 
in the earth._The completion of a memoir on the 
Evaniide, a family of Hymenopterous insects, by 
J. O. Westwood, F.L.S., was read. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Mr. Alfred Smee delivered a lecture on the laws 
regulating the Voltaic deposit of Metals; or, in other 
words, upon the laws of Electro-Metallurgy.—He 
commenced by recalling to the recellection of his 
audience an experiment shown by Prof. Brande on 
a previous evening, that the metals were thrown 
down from their solutions at the negative pole of a 
galvanic battery. The differences produced by vari- 
ations in the galvanic current were next adyerted to, 
and the reduction of the metal was shown in the 
same decomposition cell to be very different with 
different amounts of galvanic current. The lecturer 
next exhibited a solution of sulphate of copper of 
unequal strengths, in which two copper poles, con- 
nected with a platinized silver battery, were placed, 
on the negative pole of which the metal was thrown 
down of different qualities. The general principle 
drawn from these experiments is, that the power of 
the battery or the galvanic power must be regulated 
to the strength of the metallic solution. The various 
kinds of deposit were next adverted to,—the black 
powder was shown by a long piece of platinized silver 
—the reguline metal, the type of which was a ham- 
mered electrotype plate—the crystalline deposit, a 
plate of which broke to pieces with the slightest 
touch. To obtain the powder, such a quantity of | 
electricity in relation to the strength of the solution | 
must be employed, that hydrogen is evolved from the | 
negative plate in the decomposition apparatus. Three 
varieties of the powdery deposit were then briefly 
adverted to, as well as its application to the forma- 
tion of a galvanic battery when deposited upon plates 
of metal. The reguline metal was shown to be 
obtained by regulating the power of the battery to 
the strength of the solution, so that hydrogen is below | 
the point of evolution from the negative plate. 
This law belongs to all metals and all metallic solu- 
tions, and the fact was shown at the lecture with | 
gold, silver, copper,and iron. The reduction of gold 
with relation to gilding was explained, and a silver 
spoon was gilt in the presence of the audience, with 
the potassa solution of the oxide of gold. Several 
silver forks and spoons, a sugar basin gilt of an 
excellent colour by this process, were exhibited, 
and the lecturer stated that it was coming into 
use at Clerkenwell, which would materially save 
the health of the workmen, who suffer severely by 
the mercurial fumes of the present process. The 
reduction of silver was next exhibited from the am- 
monio carbonate, and several medals made in this 
way were shown. A large candelabrum candlestick, 
and other articles, were exhibited, plated by Elking- 
ton, of Birmingham, by a process patented by him. 
The reduction of iron was shown on a _ polished 
copper-plate, which was connected with the zinc of | 
a small tumbler platinized silver battery. Whilst an 
iron nail was connected with the silver of the battery, 
the copper was put into a solution of the proto-sul- 
phite of iron, and, on being removed, had all the 
appearance of a polished steel plate. The crystal- 
line deposit was next made the subject of examina- 
tion: it was described to arise from a deficiency of 
electricity to the strength of the solution. The ap- 
plication of crystalline copper for ornamental pur- 
poses was briefly mentioned, and electro-coppered 
leaves, baskets, and plaster medallions exhibited. 
The lecturer next described the means by which the 
uniformity of the strength, and the acidity of the 
solution may be maintained ; and stated the porous 
tube apparatus was not at all adapted for the refine- 
ments of electro-metallurgical operations. The 
decomposition apparatus where a piece of metal, 
similar to that reduced, is made the positive pole, to 
be dissolved to the same amount that the metal is 
reduced, was stated to be best adapted for the electro- 
metallurgist. A singular circumstance was noticed 
to take place on the reduced metal, in certain cases: 
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from a lighter solution being formed, deep grooves 


amounting in some cases to an inch or more in height. 
The means of overcoming these were briefly de- 
tailed ; the most important being the position of the 
cast, and several experiments were shown to eluci- 
date this phenomenon. The regulation of the quan- 
tity ef electricity may be effected by varying the power 
of the battery, either by increasing or diminishing 
its size or by altering its exciting solution. 


gulate with the utmost exactness the quantity of 
electricity, and therefore the state of the metal. 
Sometimes it is even necessary to diminish it to the 
smallest point, as in the reduction of gold. The 
distance between the poles and the temperature was 
noticed as affecting the quantity of electricity. 
Smee next described the adhesion and non-adhesion 
of the reduced metal to the surface on which it was 
deposited, to be owing to a film of air, which, being 
present, causes a separation between them, but when 
removed, adhesion ensues. At the conclusion he 
again particularly enforced the grand principle, that 
to obtain any requisite state of deposition, from any 
metallic solution, from any strength of solution, from 
any salt, the galvanic power must be regulated to 
the strength of the metallic solution. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Asiatic Society 

Geographical Society............+.++ Nine. 
{ Roya Academy (Sculpture). 

Society of British Architects .. ......Eight. 
{ Architect of Civil Engineers ........ Ei 


Sar. 


Mon. 


Tugs. + Architectural Society 
Zoological Society ... 
Geological Society ... 
Society of Arts (/Uustr.) 

Literary Fund (Annual) . 


Wep. Eight. 


ee. 





Royal Society 4 p. Eight. 
Tuur {east of Antiquaries .............. Eight. 
* | Royal Society of Literature 
Royal Academy (Painting). 
Secacqeoeesess Eight. 
4 p. Eight. 


{ Astronomical Society 
\ Royal Institution 





“MUSIC AND THE DRAMA | 


Puitnarmwonic Societry.—That the present is a 
critical season for the future existence of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, no one can doubt. The Directors 
| seem to be conscious of this, and resolved to meet 


the occasion with unusual energy. They promise 
us, most wisely, for the next Concert, Mendelssohn's 
*Lobgesang,’ the overture to ‘ Benvenuto Cellini,’ 
by Berlioz, and the second finale to Weber’s 
‘Oberon.’ At their first Concert, they caused 
to be performed, most carefully, the pieces, both 
orchestral and vocal, which made up its programme. 
The first symphony was Haydn's number 4:—with 
this we were not familiar. The slow movement and 
minuet have all the freshness and fancy which make 
us, in those respects, place the composer even higher 
than the more renowned symphonist, Mozart. To- 
wards the close of the finale, however, there was an 
odd little passage played upon the pianoforte by the 
conductor, Sir George Smart, the rationale of which 
we by no means understood. The second symphony 
of the evening was Beethoven's, in A major—the 
andante of which was encored. Some slight mistakes 
in the tempo of the several movements allowed for, 
the work went well. The overtures were less inter- 
esting, being those to ‘ Ulysses and Circe,’ by Rom- 
berg, and Mehul’s ‘Joseph.’ We never heard 
Madame Dulcken play so well, or the Philharmonic 
orchestra accompany a solo performer so steadily and 
sensitively, as in the same pianoforte Concerto by 
Weber, in & flat, which we mentioned a week or two 
since. The other solo was a violin performance by 
M. de Loffre. This did not merit a place in the bill 
of the choicest concert of London, seeing that there 
could be no novelty in an artist who may be heard 
nightly for a shilling at Drury Lane. Nor was the 
gentleman’s playing superior enough to make us 
overlook so obvious a failure in judgment. The 
vocal music was very satisfactory: bating a few mis- 
judged ornaments, Miss Birch sang Beethoven's 
* Ah perfido’ very finely, with more dramatic energy 
than usual—Mr. Bennett a beautiful song from ¢ I] 
Seraglio-—and Miss Masson, Zingarelli’s ‘Sommo 
Ciel.’ The last performance could not be praised 
teo much for dramatic conception, grandeur of style, 
and finish of execution. It was, in brief, the most 
admirable piece of singing by ar English woman we 


The size | 
of the positive pole will be found, in all cases, to re- | 


Mr. | 


conducted, this Concert. 


Quvartett Concerts.—These began for the sea. 
son, on Thursday week. The selections of music are 
always greatly to our liking; and it was Particularly 
well done of Mr. Blagrove’s party or Mrs, Anderson 
to bring forward Reber’s graceful and elegant piano. 

| forte trio,—his second ; the work deserving a place in 
a classical concert, though French, in spite of its com. 
poser’s obvious determination to write a work which 
| should belong to no school but the best. The quartett 
| we heard, which was Beethoven's well-known one jn 
| B flat, Op. 18, was neatly played: we wish we might 
say more. But this is impossible. Not only do the 
four artists want that electric touch of the composery 
| genius, which makes the executant, for a moment, 
| assimilate himself with the creative artist; but there 
is also a tonelessness in the second violin and Viola, 
which renders impossible that mellowness of effect 
attainable only by an equal balance of all the four 
parts. Fineness of touch is not sufficient for the 
execution of chamber music; there must be als 
poetry of conception and sweetness of colour. The 
singers were, Madame Caradori Allan and Mr. Hobbs, 











Covent Garpen.—A new and youthful candidate 
for dramatic fame, Mr. Lee Morton, was successful 
in obtaining the suffrages of the public on Thursday 
night, on the strength of the daring and tact shown 
in a rifacimento of characters and incidents, regarded 
as the hereditaments of playwrights, with the title of 
‘London Assurance.’ Clever acting, and a perfect 
mise en scene, contributed materially to the prosperity 
of the “comedy ;” but the adroitness with which the 
venerable personages of bygone times were tricked 
out in modern costume and phraseology, and passed 
off as representatives of an existing state of society, 
had a due share in so amusing the audience as to 
render them accessaries to the cheat that was put 
upon them. A couple of intrigues form the business 
of the piece ; but as the lady in one case was not 
quite married, and in the other only acts the part of 
a frail wife, no offence was taken: though there was 
no wit to set off against what might have been 
considered too glaring improprieties of situation, but 
for these saving clauses. Mr. Farren, as Sir Harcourt 
Courtly, a modernized version of Lord Ogleby, 
personates a profligate old beau, affecting the 
airs and hairs of youth with a degree of finish 
that glosses over the grossness of the part. Mr. 
Charles Mathews, as Mr. Dazzle, a fashionable ad- 
venturer, whose sole capital is a large share of the 
‘London Assurance,’ plays the counterfeit gentleman 
with a graceful ease that would become the real 
character; and Mr. Anderson has the seemingly 
difficult task of denying his identity to his own 
father, and with only the loss of a cravat, and a 
slightly altered manner, passing alternately for him- 
self and for another person: we say seemingly diffi- 
cult, because all rested with the audience, who 
acquiesced in the probability of a father not knowing 
his own son, nor a lady her lover, when he chose to 
assume a different air. Madame Vestris as Grace 
Harkaway, a rustic damsel with the arts of a town- 
bred girl, and who is willing to resign herself and 
fortune to an old battered rake, because she 
has never been in love, but, as usual, falls in love 
with the first pretty fellow that comes in her way, 
plays with skill and fascinating address; but the cha- 
racter is not one suited to her talents. Mrs. Nisbett, 
on the contrary, as Lady Gay Spanker,—a laughing 
hoyden and dashing horsewoman,—revels in this re 
petition of her favourite part of Constance, in the 
* Love Chase.’ Her boisterous vivacity and sponta- 


through the evening: indeed, she is the life of the 
scene, whether she lures on the amorous old baronet 
with a false show of encouragement, or ridicules the 
helpless imbecility of her hen-pecked little husband 
—a character personated by Keeley with a quiet 
humour, and in a genuine style of acting, which we 
see too little of in the present day. Harley's part of 
a busy-body and pettifogging lawyer, is a disagreeable 
excrescence, though he raises a laugh by bis gt 
maces. Mr. Brindal, as a cool, discreet, and clever 
valet, and Mrs. Humby as a pert lady’s-maid, are 4 
choice pair. The comedy is so constructed, thatone 
set scene suffices for the whole act ; and the stage ™ 
each instance presents rather a realization than 4 
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mimic representation. The garden scene, with its 


peds of flowers, and the verandah entwined with | 


i lants, and the drawing-room, with its 
ory Larvae and fittings, are “actualities :—the 
yindows have blinds, cornices, and curtains, as real 
and splendid as the chairs, tables, and ottoman. 
These solid accessories, moreover, are not only splen- 
did, but in good taste. The comedy was announced 
tobe performed every evening ; and the author being 
called for, was led on by Mr. Charles Mathews, and 
excited surprise by his juvenile appearance. He is 
young enough to do much better things, if he will go 
to Nature for his materials. 


Of all else that concerns theatricals our report 
may be brief. A little success goes so far both with 

i and managers that the task of chronicling 
novelties,—such, at least, as are worth notice,— 
isa light one. The new suits for which dramatic 
authors “measure” the actors, are generally worn 
threadbare before they are laid aside; perhaps be- 
cause it is supposed that if once put off, they could 
not be easily resumed. When will dramatists 
eave tailoring for the spoiled children of the stage, 
_tuming French doublets into English vests,— 
and create real characters for the players to give 
life to, so far as can be done in these degenerate 
days? It seems worth considering, whether the 
practice of actors obtaining suits made to fit their 
peculiarities, does not perpetuate those distortions 
which the mirror of the stage now holds up to view, 
and reduce the comedian to a puppet, with one set 
of jerks, filling up the intervals of a raree-show. 
Between play-wrights, property-men, and actors, the 
Drama is in a parlous state ; and now that the nui- 
sances of promenade concerts and masquerades are 
about to give way to operas, Italian, German, and 
English, the spoken drama is not likely to be heard, 
ar, if heard, not listened to,—the witching charm of 
attraction rests with the sweet-sounding accents of 
her lyric sister. Instead of mentioning the drama, 





however, we might as well have said at once the 
little we have to say, namely, that Miss Kelly has 


opened her Thespian back-parlour again, in the 
expectation that the public will have so far forgotten 
her“ Dramatic Recollections,” as to be again delighted 
vith listening to the anecdotes of her theatrical 
career, which she tells so cleverly ; though now with 
il the disadvantages of a long interval of discon- 
tinuance, and, we regretted to perceive, ill-health 
ad enfeebled powers,—which were painfully ap- 
parent in her vocal efforts.Late last week ‘The 
King’s Barber’ appeared at the HayMARKET, very 
thowily dressed, but proved to be a very dull fellow, 
ad an old stage-acquaintance, all the worse for a 
new face ; indeed, but for Mrs. Stirling, who excited 
some interest for him by her earnestness, his company 
vould not have been tolerable—And at Covent 
Guxpex, the intriguing adventures of a gallant 
young ‘Captain of the Watch,’ and the equivocal 
situations and awkward dilemmas of a trio of amorous 
Flemings, amused the audience to their heart’s con- 
tent for an hour, without the expenditure of a par- 
tile of wit, and with very little aid from the actors, 











MISCELLANEA 
Magnificent Public Work in the Island of Madeira. 
From a Correspondent, Dr. James Macaulay, 
Foreign Secretary of the Botanical Society, Edin- 
bugh.J—In the Island of Madeira the Portuguese 
prernment is at present carrying on a great work, 
suchas would do honour to any age and to any nation. 
During great part of the year that island is entirely 
from rain. Even then, however, among the 
mountains, the clouds and mists furnish a perpetual 
xpply of moisture, so that the river-courses are never 
y dry. This water, as it descends from the 
Mountains, is collected and conveyed by means of 
vadas, or artificial channels, through the cultivated 
founds. The country is everywhere intersected by 
thee rivulets, and the most perfect system of irriga- 
ton is thereby maintained. Some of these Levadas 
vere formed by the first settlers in the island, in the 
binning of the fifteenth century. The slaves of the 
arly colonists were Moors and Eastern captives, and 
‘may be that from them was derived a greater 
tention to irrigation, and a greater skill in its ap- 
tlication than is generally observed in European 
Many of the works connected with the 





irrigation of the island display remarkable enterprise 
and skill on the part of the natives, and of these the 
most conspicuous is that of the Rock of Rabagal. 
At the head of a deep and narrow ravine which forms 
the commencement of the valley of the Ribeiro 
(river) de Janella, there rises a perpendicular rock 
not less than 1000 feet in height. An abundant 
supply of water flows from this cliff; partly in one 
large cascade sweeping over from the summit, and 
partly in theform of innumerable streams issuing from 
fissures in the face of the rock, and dripping down 
through the mountain shrubs by which the cliff is 
clothed. This water used to fall into an abyss at the 
bottom, whence it flowed along unemployed and use- 
less through the ravine and valley of the Janella to 
the Atlantic. It was observed, that if the water 
could be intercepted in its descent, and conducted by 
art from the course in which nature directed it, it 
might be turned to infinite utility for the purposes 
of irrigation. Who had the boldness first to conceive 
the actual execution of the project, is not recorded. 
It appears to have been attempted at an early period 
of the history of the island, as there are at one place 
remains of some work of which no tradition has come 
down to us. In 1823 the Governor brought under 
consideration the importance of making use of these 
waters; but it was only in 1836 that the work was 
commenced. Of the extraordinary ability of the 
engineer under whose direction the work was planned, 
Captain Vicente de Paula Texeira, a native of the 
island, even those who have not seen the place must 
form the highest opinion from a simple description of 
the work. The height of the cliff I have stated is 
1000 feet.* About 800 feet from the base, a hori- 
zontal channel has been cut in the face of the rock, 
sloping downwards and inwards, so that part of the 
water from above is intercepted in its descent, and 
falls into this hollow. The excavation extends 
round the face of the cliff for about 600 feet, 
presenting the appearance of a vaulted gallery, 
the roof of which is supported at intervals by 
pillars of the rock. The water flows along this 
channel, and is then to be conducted by an open 
aqueduct or Levada for the distance o six miles. 
Here another great part of the undertaking is in 
progress. A tunnel, which will be 150 fathoms long, 
is to be cut through the crest of a mountain ridge, by 
which means the waters of the rock of Rabagal will 
he conveyed from the north to the south side of the 
island, and will spread cultivation and fertility over 
extensive districts hitherto either entirely waste, or 
yielding a poor and precarious produce from the 
absence of irrigation. The channel on the face of 
the rock is now nearly completed, and the tunnel 
has been commenced at both extremities. In com- 
mencing the work, the operations were of an ex- 
tremely difficult and dangerous character. It was 
impossible to reach the part of the cliff where the 
channel was projected by any means except by ropes 
suspended from above. Down this dreadful depth, 
with 300 feet of the precipice below them, the work- 
men were lowered ; fastened to a little frame of 
wood at the end of the rope, and bearing instruments 
for boring and blasting the rock. When a massof rock 
had been loosened by the handspike, or a train had 
been laid for blasting,it was necessary for the operator 
to get out of the reach of danger by pushing himself off 
from the cliff with his feet, and making for some tree 
or projecting point, where he secured himself till the 
explosion was over, and then returned to his labour. 
The workmen were moreover continually drenched 
by the streams of icy cold water falling upon them, 
so that they had to be frequently relieved, on account 
of their becoming benumbed with cold. It is grati- 
fying to add, that notwithstanding the extreme danger 
of these operations (compared with which the sam- 
phire-gathering of Shakspeare’s Cliff, or the bird- 
hunting of St. Kilda, might be described as occupa- 
tions of little danger), only one fatal accident has 
occurred in the whole undertaking. And when we 
consider the extraordinary boldness of conception 
displayed in the design, the genius and ability with 
which it has been hitherto carried into execution, the 
difficulties and perils that have attended the opera- 
tions, and the noble purpose of the undertaking, 
being not for mere ornament or fame, but for the 





* An excellent representation of the place will be found 
in a work preparing “4 publication by Mr. Picken, an artist 


who visited the 





permanent well-being and improvement of the coun- 
try, we cannot but regard it as one of the grandest 
efforts of modern art. 

Savings Banks.—It appears from the Annual Re- 
port of the Marylebone Bank, that no less than 
2,815 new deposits were made during the past year, 
and that out of 12,680 deposit accounts, no less 
than 8,224 held balances of less than 5/. The grow- 
ing disposition of the working classes to provide 
against the casualties of life and the infirmities of 
age, is a source of gratification to all reflecting 
persons, 

George Garrick, was affectionately attached to 
David, and held him in great awe ; Garrick, when 
acting, was extremely nervous about any noise made 
behind the scenes, as it destroyed his effects; con- 
sequently, George was accustomed to parade up and 
down on the stage, and if any persons were talking, 
to exclaim,“ Hush! hush!” This was his constant 
habit.—The salary of George Garrick was consider- 
able in the theatre, and it was more than once 
inquired, why, or for what, George Garrick was paid 
that amount? Charles Bannister in a moment solved 
the question, “ It is hush money,” said he.—George 

arrick usually inquired every night, on coming 
behind the scenes, “ Has David wanted me?” On 
its being idly asked how George came to die so soon 
after the demise of his celebrated relation, the answer 
was—* David wanted him.”—Memoirs of the Colman 
Family. 

An Ever-burning Flame.—A paper was lately read 
at the Royal Irish Academy, by Mr. G. J. Knox, 
‘On a Principle for producing an Ever-burning 
Flame.’-—* A belief,” he observed, “ in the discovery 
of an ever-burning lamp appears to have been preva- 
lent in all ages ; and tradition informs us that lamps 
have been found in tombs, where they have con- 
tinued burning for upwards of 1,000 years, of which 
mention has been made in the works of St. Austin, 
Plutarch, Pliny, Ludovicus Vives, Baptista Porta, 
and Licetus. The Rosicrucians, who laid claim tothe 
knowledge of everything mysterious, pretended to 
have rediscovered the secret of their construction, 
which was supposed to have been buried in the tomb 
of their founder. Dr. Plott, in a treatise which he 
has written upon this subject, alludes to a lamp men- 
tioned by St. Austin in his book de Civitate Dei, 
which was hung up in the temple of Venus ; and to 
another found in the tomb of Pallas the Arcadian, 
who was slain by Turnus in the Trojan war, which 
continued to burn after its removal from the tomb 
and exposure to the air—proving that these lamps 
were not supplied from any bituminous source, or 
voleanic fire. He considers the requisites for an 
ever-burning lamp to be,—a perpetual wick, which 
might be made of gold wire, or asbestus ; and a per- 
petual supply of fuel, which he imagines the bitumin- 
ous springs of Pitchford, in Shropshire, or the inflam- 
mable gases issuing from fissures in coal mines, would 
afford. That such could supply fuel for a flame, so 
long as the bituminous spring existed, or the gas con- 
tinued to exhale from the mines, is evident; but it 
no more deserves the appellation of an ever-burning 
lamp, than does a fire arising from any volcanic 
source. The desideratum for such a lamp is, that 
it should contain, within itself, a renovating principle, 
such as, probably, does the luminous atmosphere en- 
compassing the body of the sun, supposed by Sir 
William Herschel to be electrical. That electricity 
was the principle upon which such a lamp could be 
constructed having occurred to me some years ago, I 
reflected upon the different means by which a con- 
stant light could be produced from this source, and 
concluded that, if by an arrangement of metals a 
thermo-electric current could be produced of sufficient 
intensity to decompose water, the heat produced by the 
burning of the two gases arising from the decomposi- 
tion, would be sufficient, when applied to the alter- 
nate metallic junctions, to continue the electrical 
current of the thermo-electric pile ; while the gases, 
which in burning become aqueous vapour, might be 
condensed by passing through a long tube, through 
which being conveyed to the closed vessel in which 
the water had been originally placed, they would 
again undergo decomposition, recombination, and 
condensation.» Such a thermo-electric arrangement 
has been discovered by Prof. Botto, of Turin, who 
has obtained decomposition of water from a series 
composed of a great number of wires of platinum and 
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iron. To prevent the apparatus from acquiring in 
time the same temperature, the alternate junctions 
of the metals, to which the heat is not applied, might 
be connected with the pedestal upon which the lamp 
is placed ; and the pedestal be either allowed to rest 
in a cold situation, or else be connected by wires with 
some extensive cooling surface.” 

Air contained in Snow.—According to Dalton, the 
quantity of oxygen in the atmosphere diminishes in 
proportion to the distance from the surface of the 
earth. Gay-Lussac, however, did not find this to be 
the result of his experiments—for air which he 
obtained at a height of upwards of 20,000 feet, con- 
tained the same proportion of oxygen as that pro- 
cured from the neighbourhood of Paris. M. Bous- 
singault has found, in common with others, that air 
obtained from snow contains less oxygen than that 
of the atmosphere. But this holds good with regard 
to the snow of the Andes, as to that of Paris. He 
admits, however, that this may not be the composi- 
tion of the air as it exists in the snow; because, in 
order to obtain this air, it is necessary to melt the 
snow ; the gas of the flask comes in contact with the 
water, little if at all impregnated with air resulting 
from the melting: and it is well known that in 
such circumstances oxygen dissolves more readily in 
water than the azote, and that the air with which 
water is saturated is richer in oxygen than that of 
the atmosphere. M. Dumas and M. Boussingault 
are at present examining the composition of atmo- 
spheric air. 

Railroad from Berlin to Vienna.—This project is 
confidently talked of at Berlin. It is said that 
three-fourths of the route, from Breslaw to Ratisbon, 
are already taken, and will commence next spring. 

Fuel for Steam-engines.—A letter from St. Peters- 
burgh gives some particulars of a new fuel, for steam- 
engines, discovered or manufactured by a M. Was- 
chinakoff, which offers, it is said, great advantages over 
coal. We have, however, heard of so many of these 
wonderful discoveries in our own country that we are 
a little sceptical—still it may be well to publish the 
facts as stated. The first experiment made, on a 
large scale with this fuel, to which M. Waschinakoff 
has given the name of Carboléin, was on board the 
English Steamer Syrius, on its last voyage from 
Cronstadt to London; and the results are given as 
follows :—A consumption of 4} tb. (English weight) 
of Carboléin per hour, for every horse-power of the 
engine, produced thirteen revolutions per minute, 
and yielded a speed of more than seven English miles 
per hour ; whilst, on the same voyage, with 7 tb. of 
English coal, of best quality, the wheel gave only 
twelve revolutions, and the vessel made no more 
than 6} miles an hour. The flame of the new fuel, says 
Captain Waters, who commanded the Syrius, was 80 
great that they were constantly obliged to reduce it 
to one-third.—_A cubic foot of the best Newcastle 
coal weighs 5474, tb., whilst the same measure of 
Carboléin weighs 55712, th.— 4,480,000 th. of coal, 
the usual provision for steam vessels passing between 
England and the United States, occupy a space of 
81.884 cubic feet ; but 2,480,000 th. of Carboléin, 
yielding the same effect, take only 51.694 cubic feet : 
so that the latter combustible would effect a saving 
of room to the extent of 30.190 cubic feet, available 
for merchandise or passengers. The freight from 
England to North America, and vice versd, being at 
the rate of 2s. 6d. per cubic foot, making 5s. both 
ways, the space economized would produce for the 
two passages, an excess of freight amounting in value 
to 7,5471. deducting from this sum 643/., for the 
greater price of the Carboléin necessary for the two 
voyages over coal, and allowing, besides, 1904/., to 
the account of any deficiency which might occur in 
filling up the space saved, with goods or passengers, 
there would still be a clear gain, at the lowest calcu- 
lation, of 5,000/. by the use of the new fuel. 

Ancient Seeds.—The other day, in sawing up a 
block of rosewood, at Norway Wharf, Millbank, the 
workmen discovered a cavity quite in the heart of 
the block, within which some seeds were stored up. 
Mr. Arnold, the proprietor of the wharf having shown 
us part of them, we have ascertained them to consist 
of a species of nux vomica, and of some euphorbiace- 
ous plant, probably Ricinus, The former was broken 
by the sawyers, but appeared as fresh as if newly 
gathered ; the latter will be sown in the garden of 
the Horticultural Society.—-Gardeners’ Chronicle, 





HARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, STRAND.— 
The COMMITTEE most earnestly appeal in behalf o 
this Charity, which, up to the close of last year, has afforded re- 
lief to upwards of 74,000 sick, maimed, and destitute individuals, 
and which, anlike the earlier: blished h y i 
ample funds for their int tupon 
the benevolent public for support. : ‘i 

Although about 7,000 suffering objects, including a large pro- 
portion of cases of accident of the most painful description, are 
annually relieved, the Committee regret to state thut the regular 
and certain income of the Institution amounts to much less than 
the sum annually requiréd to sustain its useful operations; and 
that the deficiency has hitherto been supplied by the unceasing 
efforts of the Committee, the liberal but casual donations of the 
charitable, the bequests of departed benefactors, and the con- 
gregational collections afforded by the Clergy, to whom the 
friends of the Hospital, in common with the friends of every 
other work of Christian charity, have most gratefully to ac- 
knowledge that they have rarely had to appeal in vain. 

The inspection of the Hospital, and its inmates, is cognestiy 
requested of those benevolent persons who feel, and truly feel, 
that by such institutions the most substantial benefits are con- 
ferred by the affluent on their less fortunate fellow-beings, and 
through means less liable to misapplication than by any other 
mode of charitable succour. Z “ 

. The Committee beg to add that donations or annual subscrip- 
tions are thankfully received at Messrs. Drummond's, Charing- 
cross ; Messrs. Coutts & Co.'s, Strand ; Messrs. Hoare’s, Fleet- 
street, and the neighbouring Bankers; and by the Treasurer, 
Secretary, and Clerk at the Hospital, where statements of the 
Charity, and lists of its supporters, may be readily obtained. 

March, 1811. JOHN ROBERTSON, Hon. Sec. 


HE WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


ASSOCIATION, 
At the WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
No. 27, King-street, Covent-garden. 
Trustees—George Dodd, Esq 
Luke T. Flood, Esq. 
Directors—Thos. Acocks. mee. 
Lieut.-Col.G.E. Pratt Barlow 
H. 8. Cafe, Es 





, is entirely d d 











George Mercer, Esq. 
Jolonel W. H. Meyrick. 
Stephen Garrard, Esq. 
George Hunt, 
im John Hamilton, . 
George Cornell, Esq. Augustus F, Little, . 
William Crake, Esq. Richard Mott, Esq. 
H. J. Dixon, Esq. W. G. Mucklow, Esq. 
Thomas Fielder Esq. W. M. Nurse, Esq. 
Charles Finch, Esa. Thomas Parkinson, Esq. 
Luke T. Flood, La “ Geo. Pitt, Esq. 
Edward M. Foxhall, Esq. John Simpson, Esq. 
William B. France, Esq., J. W. ‘Thrupp, Esq. 
Col. E. Boscawen Frederick John White, Esq. 


Auditors. 
Frederick Pratt Barlow, Esq. | ‘Thomas Edward Fielder, Esq. 
Thomas John Burgoyne, Esq. | Benjamin Edward Hall, Esq. 
Physician—Charles J. Roberts, M.D., 31, New Bridge-street, 
rs. 


ack fria| 
Surgeon—James M. Arnott, Esq. 2, New Burlington-street. 
Solicitor—Thomas Burgoyne, Esq. 160, Oxford-street. 
Advantazes offered by this Association: _ 
Four-ffths, or 80 per cent. of the total profits, are divided among 
the Assured, at intervals of pe era _ 

The Profits respectively allotted may be received by the 
Assured in present money, or by reduction of the Annual Pre- 
mium, or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 

m,. All Persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or = 

have the right (after two Annual payments) of attend- 
voting at all General Meetings. 
e Premiums for all ages under 50 are lower than those 
adopted by a large number of Offices, but are such as to afford 
ample Security to the Assured. W. M. BROWNE, Actuary. 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, incorporated by Repel Charter, 
The whole profits are divisible among the policy-holders, and 
appropriated triennially, whilst the premiums are fixed at as 
low a scale as is consistent with security.—The importance of 
life assurance is now so generally admitted, that its advantages 
no longer require to be pointed out; but as yet a comparatively 
small portion of the community have availed themselves of it.— 
To those whose annual incomes are derived from their own per- 
sonal exertions, who have families and connexions dependent 
upon them for the means of support, it offers a certain provision 
by which the evils of poverty or reduced circumstances may 
avoided in the event of their suddendecease. To this class the 
Scottish Equitable offers great advantages, the business of the 
ay — Ped fined to the of capital sums payable 
eath. 


Premiums for Assurance of 1001. on Single Lives for the whole period 
Life. 
#225 b2 17 6 Age 50] £4 8 3 
2 510 356 55 542 
30} 211 1 | 45] 315 6] =o, 5 4 
And proportionally for intermediate ages. 
_ The progress of the Society has been unexampled, not only 
in Scotland, where it was instituted, but throughout the whole 
of the United Kingdom, and the principles upon which it is con- 
ducted are such as to ensure its increasing prosperity. 
View of the Progress and Situation of the Society since its institution. 
Amount | Annual | Accumulated 


Assured. | R . und. 
At Ist March, 1834 iy £15,592 
1237 -+e0e 740,462 26,99: 56,114 
1840....2+| 1,267,706 18, 
For further particulars apply_to the Agents in London, 
through whom policies ma ted :— 
Messrs. Cunard, Ingram & Co. 4, New Broad-street. 
Charles Lever, Esq. Solicitor, 10, King’s-road, Bedford-row. 
Messrs. Wansey & Tagart, 30, Ely-place, Holborn. 
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This day is published, in 1 handsome volume 8vo. price 15s. 
cloth ; or elegantly bound in morocco, 21s. 
OEMS. By the LADY FLORA HASTINGS. 
Edited by her Sister. t 

“ The charm which pervades them arises from their simple 
and unaffected beauty, from their expressing the sentiments of 
nature in the accents of truth, and from their mingling a pro- 
found sensibility, which strikes directly on the imagination and 
the heart, with a style in general exquisitely graceful and melo- 
dious. If poetry be, as it has sometimes been defined to be, 
music by its sounds, and painting by its images, the volume now 
before us is a volume of genuine poetry.”’"— Times, Jan. 25. 

Printed for William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, 
Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, London. 


HARLES O’MALLEY, rue Intsu Dracoon. 
Edited by Harry Lorrequer. Vol. I. is now ready, with 

22 Illustrations by Pu1z, price 12s. handsomely bound in cloth. 
The work will be continued monthly till completed in 22 num- 
rs, forming two handsome volumes. 

“ Beyo the pl t 





it book of our times.”— 





d. 
_— Lately published by the same Author, 
ONFESSIONS of HARRY LORREQUER, 
with 22 Illustrations by Puiz, 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
Dublin: William Curry & Co.; W.S. Orr & Co. Paternoster 
row, London, Sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom, 





This day, 
UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXxxIy, 
. Mary Queen of Scots. ea 


- Tours in the Russian Provinces. 

- Sepulchres of Etruria. | 

. Society and Education in France. 

oanna Baillie’s Poems. 

- Recollections of a Staff Surgeon. 

ecret Committee of Public Safety. 

+ Boundary Question. 

. Romish Priests in freland—Lord Morpeth’s Bill, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE COURT JOURNAL for Fesrvagy 
contains :—Papers on Sculpture, by a celebrated Scu) 
—Description of the New Houses of Parliament—Openin; ofthe 
British Gallery, with Notice of the Paintings—Amateur p he 
Society—Alto-Relievo Model of the Archangel and Satan cop. 
tending for the dy of Moses, by Mr. E. G. Papworth; with 
all the Intelligence in Art, Literature, the Drama, &c., ring 
the month. ers received by all Booksellers and News 
Agents in town and country. 4 
Wm. Thomas, Publisher, 19, Catherine-street, Strand. 
Just published, with numerous Illustrations, in | vol. post iv, 
price 21s. cloth boards, 
OUR to the EPULCHRES 
of ANCIENT ETRURILA, in 1839. 
By Mrs. HAMILTON GRAY. 
“ Ere yet decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers, 
Go bend thee o’er the illustrious dead.” 

Contents : —Introduction—Veii—Monte Nerone—Tarquinia— 
Vulci—Tuscania—Ceere, or Agylla—Castel d’Asso—Clusium 
Conclusion. 

London: John Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


This day is published, in 1 volume foolscap 8vo. a new edition, 


price 7s. 
ECTURES on the HISTORY of LITERA. 
TURE, ANCIENT and MODERN. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF FREDERICK SCHLEGEL, 
“A wonderful performance—better than anything we as yet 
have on the subject in our own language.""— Quarterly Review. 
* By far the most rational and profound view of the history of 
literature which has yet been presented to Europe.”—Biacd. 


wood's Magazine. 
Printed for William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, 
Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, London. 
Just published, 
WELVE VIEWS in the INTERIOR of 
GUIANA, after Sketches taken during the Expedition in 
1835 to 1839, under the direction of the Royal Geographical So 
ciety, aided by her Pialest ‘s Government, with descriptive 
Letter-press. By R. H. SCHOMBURGK, Esq. 
Illustrated also by a beautiful title-page, and many elaborate 
cuts. . fale, price 4i. 4s. coloured, o —_ 2, 128, 6d, 
trand. 

















ondon: Ackermann & Co, 96, 


N RIVER ANGLING for SALMON and 
TROUT. More particulars as practised in the TWEED 
and its TRIBUTARIES. By JOHN YOUNGER, St. Boswell’s. 
Neatly bound in cloth, price 1s. 6d. = hk eee 
“A more neatly expressed, or more cleverly imagined little 
treatise, on the craft of which it treats, we know not ever to 
have seen; and we do the fly-fisher a service, for which his gra- 
titude is due to us, in counselling him not to let the Lo 
bo 7 potice mets sre. <lnges without adding * River 
F is literary stock.” — ing Review. 
Witte wood & Sons, Edinburgh, and 22, Pall Mall, 
London ; and John © i ublin. 
HAT OBSERVE; 
or, THE 











Nearly 
In this 
every 
matters are 
OBSERVE, in 
from their or 
their own country ; 
may. by the simple 
pointed out in the present 


science. 
James Madden & Co. 8, Leadenhall-street. 
Just published, 
HURTON'’S KNIGHTAGE of GREAT 


BRITAIN and IRELAND; comprising a History of the 
several Orders of Knighthood, and Biographical Details of all 


and 
confer 





the Knights of the Empire. Price 7s. .s 

Memoirs of Seafaring Life; comprising the most 
extraordinary Naval Adventures from 1609 to 1803. Price 6s. 

Churton’s Universal Amanuensis and Correspon- 
dents’ Guide; containing Forms of Address to all Classes, Drafts 
of Petitions, Peerage, Titles by Courtesy, &c. &c. Price 3s. 

E. Churton, 26, Holles-street. 

NEW WORK ON CHEMISTRY, BY DR. KANE, 

Just published, Part 2, 8vo. illustrated with numerous Wood- 


cuts, price 6s. " 5 
LEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, including the 
Med most ~~ Dissavesion and. AqgRentions of the Science to 
icine, to rmacy, and to the Arts. 
Pi - . By OBIT RANE, ae Arie ipothecarie 
rofessor to the Roya’ in Society, and to 
Hall of Ireland, Member of the Societies of Pharmacy of 
France and Germany, &c. &c. &c. ; 
Hodges & Smith, 21, College-green, Dublin ; , 
Longman & Co., and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London ; 
and Maclachlan, Stewart & Co. Edinburgh. — 
blished, in 5 vols. feap. 8vo. ; with original Portraits 
Lately papushes ae ean Cromwell. sak an Historical Scene 
i te a Picture by Cattermole, price 30s. cloth lettered, N 
7as STATESMEN of the COMMOX- 
WEALTH of ENGLAND ; with.an Introductory Treatise 
on the Popular Progress in Fagtice History. 
By JOHN FORSTER, Esq. 
niform with the above, | ” 
Lives of the British Admirals; with an Introduc- 
tory View of the Naval History of England. By R. Southey, 
oe Tt (Vol. 5) R. Bell, Esq. 5 vols. icap. 8vo. 30s. G 
ritish Military Commanders. By the Rev.& 
R. Gleig. 3 vols. 18s. 
British Lawyers. By H. Roscoe, Esq. Feap 
2 vols. 12s. 


. 63. 
**iinglish Poets. By R. Bell, Esq. 
English Dramatists. By Dr. Dunham, &. ? 
Is. 12s, 
” Early British Writers. By Dr. Dunham, &c. 6 
London: Longman & Co., and John Taylor. 
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TAYLOR ann WALTON, 
28, Upper Gower-street. 


LINEAL DRAWING COPIES 


FOR THE EARLIEST INSTRUCTION. 


Comprising 200 Subjects on 24 Sheets, mounted on 12 pieces 
of thick pasteboard. 





By the Author of ‘Drawine ror YounG CaILpren.’ 
In a Portfolio, 5s. 6d. 


*,* These copies consist of Geometrical Figures and 
Forms of simple objects, with the Roman and Writing Al- 
phabets in Capital and Small Letters. They are printed 
white on a black ground. They may also be used in teach- 
ing the Letters, in teaching Writing, and in giving Lessons 
on the Elements of Form and Geometry. 


DRAWING COPIES 


POR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION. 
By the Author of ‘Drawine ror YounG CHILDREN.” 
Set I. 12 Subjects mounted on thick pasteboard. Price 
3s. Gd. in a Portfolio. 
— Il. Ditto ditto ditto. 


*,* The copies are sufficiently large and bold to be drawn 
from by forty or fifty children at the same time. 


“The exercises seem well arranged, as regards progress 
rw sgn: — wisely set forth on a scale which makes 


0 the child of a whole class at once.”"— 
y < wetncog Feb. o, lel. 


DRAWING MATERIALS. 


A Quarto Copybook of 24 leaves, common paper, 6d. 
Ditto ditto paper of superior quality, ls. 3d. 
Pencils, with very thick lead, BB. 2s. per half-dozen. 
Ditto ditto F. at 1s. 6d. per half-dozen. 
Drawing Chalk, 94. per dozen sticks in a Box. 
Port-crayons for holding the Chalk, 4d. each. 


THE SINGING-MASTER ; 


Third Edition, revised and corrected. 
8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered; containing 
No. 1. FIRST LESSONS in SINGING and the NOTA- 
TION of MUSIC. Price 2s. 


No. 2. RUDIMENTS of the SCIENCE of HARMONY. 
Price ls. 6d. 


No. 3. FIRST CLASS TUNE-BOOK. Price ls. 6d. 
No. 4. SECOND CLASS TUNE-BOOK. Price 2s. 6d. 
No. 5. HYMN TUNE-BOOK. Price 2s. 6d. 

*,* Any Part may be purchased separately. 


«> The Vocal Exercises, Moral Songs, and Hymns, with 
the Music, may also be had, printed on Cards. Price 2d. 
each Card, or Twenty-five for 3s. 


EDUCATIONAL MODELS, 





&e. 
A SET OF MECHANICAL POWERS; 
CONTAINING, 


The LEVER—WHEEL and AXLE—A SERIES of PUL- 
LEYS—The INCLINED PLANE—WEDGE—SCREW ;— 
with EXAMPLES of the PARALLELOGRAM of FORCES 
—CENTRE of GRAVITY—FRICTION—COLLISION of 
ELASTIC BODIES—COMPOUND LEVER. Price 5i. 5s. in 
a Box. 


*,* A more common Set, omitting the Parallelogram of 
Forces and Collision of Elastic Bodies. Price 2/. 12s. 6d. in 
a Box. 

AN INSTRUMENT FOR TEACHING 
GEOMETRY, 


Convertible into a Theodolite, Spirit Level, Hadley’s Sextant, 
and Wollaston’s Goniometer. Price 2/. 12s. 6d. 


DIAGRAMS IN WOOD, 
To illustrate Dr. LanpvEr’s Euclid. Solid Geometry, Book I. 
The Set of Nine in a Box. Price 7s. 6d. 
ARCHITECTURAL SOLIDS, 


With which many hundred Designs may be built. 
Price 8s. the Box. 





HE MARTYRS of SCIENCE; or, the Lives 


cGale Wis BRAHE, and KEPL 
By REWSTER, L. 
jenn 2 Herr. Anema nee 


i CUSTOMS ofthe JAPANESE 

the CENTUR Described from RECENT 
burton VISITORS, and the “GERMAN of 
SLEBOLD. John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


SEQUEL 4 — Met mal bead — INDUS, 


ARRATIVE. ofa a JOURNEY 
to the SOURCE of the RIVER OXUS, by the INDUS, 


HA 
peut a woop, Indian Navy. 
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AT HOME, 
By H stuer I MENS 
Being the first “se a Series of Fale, . re eipliched quarterly, 


London: “Charlies Kon & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 
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ait, Ww filtew Whyte * Co.; London, Longman & Co. 
Just PONGL price 1s. 9d. cloth, 2s. roan, 
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and JAMES CORNWELL, T t af vel 
Stihe British and Foreign ool Soci lety, -— Sorina - 
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DR, HOOK’S LENT LECTURES, 
A new edition, compressed into snot, 
HE LAS f O 











MINISTRY: a Course of Lectures on the Bo Events 
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WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D. 
»Seenandesy 4 Upon, and Chaplain in Ordinary 


London : Duncen % Malcolm, Paternoster-row. 
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Figures, em = ‘Shipping, and other Pic- 
was on the janpertance of Figures, 
ts. 











Duis MICROCOSM 


jaresane Obi ecte : ax 


rte 
Harding's Drawing: ook, 1841; Studies i in Sepia 
ond Cant, Original — Sel i b 








EAR-BOOK™ of F ACTS for 1841 ; exhibiting 

most Jmoerient, Selentife Discoveries of the past 

“ The Year-Book of Facts is one of those laborious productions 

of patient industry for which all classes of readers are bo 
be grateful.’ ‘—lonily Chronicle. 

ilt & Bosve, Fleet-street. 
BY THE Fretpene < OF ‘THE MORAL OF FLOWERS.’ 
ust published, fep. 8vo. with Illustrations, 
ECOLLECTIONS of the LAKES, and other 
By the Author of The Spirit of the Woods,’ &c. 





“ There is a feeling for natural beauty, and = enthusiasm 
unleavened by apeaces. shout this volume, which makes it 


heneu 
Tilt & Bogue, Fleet-street. 
Just Gi: CRUTK: 57 Illustrations, 3s. cloth 


SHANK and his WORKS: 


Reprinted from the West- 
minster Review: with additional Etchings 


The Comic Almanack. ek welve Engravings, 
by George a ot ee 








A NEW AND ‘SPLENDID 
a 4 vith Boe howard pf 400 En 


OK: r: Compendium of all 
the SPORTS and RECREATIONS of YOUTH. 
By J. L. WILLIAMS. 


Price 8s. bound i is a cloth’ 9s. 6d. in roan marble edges; and 


ssed, 
Lond Dean r Munday, Thieadsesdic. treet; and 
other non; Dean in the United Kingdom. 
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Lapy STEPNEY, 
*CourRTIER's 


HE ‘THREE PEERS.’ 


Author of the ‘Heir PresuMpPrive,’ 
Dayentee, &c. 3 vols. ntley. 

The book is written in a light aoe elegant, but nevertheless 
vigorous style, and is free from all that maudlin and spurious 
sentimentality, which b but too often characterizes the novels of 
the resent day.”’. 

Phe * Three Peers’ ¢ deserves honourable mention: whether 
pney *s former works, or with those o' 
shionable compects in literature, it need not be ‘ ashamed 
to meet its enemy (if it have one) in ‘the gate.’ Itis a tale of 
aristocratic life, mixed up with a portion of that wildness of 
adventure, which is su’ japeneed to have been incidental to the 
period when the Pretender's family still an 
on. English politics. "_ Athen@un 
* Lady Stepney's diction is at once easy, flowing, and ele ant, 
—distinguished by all that is gentle, graceful, and lady-like in 
manner and in feeling. Her little snatches of verse are as gems 
of the divine art.’’—Naval and Military Gazette. 
Publications of the * Society for the Promotion of Popular 
Instruction.’ 
Now ready, post 8vo. Pad fares. wee 4s., with numerous I!lus- 
rations on W 
EGETABLE P HYSIOLOGY; 
being the first of an ENTIRELY ORIGINAL SERIES of 
ELEMENTARY TREATISES, to form a complete Cyclopedia 
of Natural Science. 


ved with Lady Ste: 
Ser fas 











Works already published : 

Foster's Essay of the Evils of Popular Ignorance. 
ls.6¢. Tenth Thousand, unabridged, revised expressly for the 
Society by the Author. 

Memoirs of Felix Neff, J. F. Ohestin, and Bern- 
hard Overberg. In 1 vol. with ‘Maps, ls 

Pfizer’s Memoirs of Martin er ll with an Intro- 
ductory Essay by the Author of ‘Natural History of Enthu- 
siasm. 3s. 

Dr. Buchanan’s Christian Researches, with Me- 
moir, under the sanction of the Author's family, including the 
subsequent progress of Christianity in In ia. 

Published by Wright & Albright, Bristol. Agents, in London, 
Tanner Brothers, 6, Amen-corner ; Hamilton, Adams & Co.; 0! 
whom full Prospectuses of the Society's objects and publications 
may be obtain 

Just teublsied, by Ackermann & Co. 96, Strand, 
HE ART of ENGRAVING, being an His- 
a. and distinct Account of the various gthete now 
practised, with instructions as to the various modes of nee 
treating on Etching, Line, g, Selegie. Caslk, Aquatint, Mezzotint, 
Lithography, Zincograph and Medallic Engraving, 
Electrography, and Photography ‘ wk, with ten specimen 
plates of the eo a. 5 y T. H. FIELDING, Esq. Royal 
8vo. price 12s. clot tte: 
The following WORKS are by T. H. FIELDING, Esa. 

Ancient and Modern Practice of Painting in Oil 
and Water Colours, for Landscape or Portraits, including the 
Chemical Properties and Preparations of Colours, Vehicles, an 
Varnishes: also on Painting in Wax or Encaustic ; on the dif- 
ferent degrees of Permanency in Colours, and the Composition 
of Mixed Tints; best Methods of Cleaning and Repairing Old 
Paintings. Illustrated with numerous Plates. 8vo. 1d. 7s. 

Theory of Painting. 2nd edition, enlarged. To 
which is added, an Index of Mixed Tints. wr &c., besides 26 
Plates, Specimens,of Composition, Effect, 8vo. ‘price ll. 6s. 

Synopsis of Practical Pers ive, Lineal and 
Aerial. pad ptition, royal 8vo. 17 folding Plates, and two size of 
work, price 1 


THEE ELEMENTS of ELECTRO-METAL- 
bh LURGY; oe, the Art of Working in Metals by Voltaic 
Electricity. 10s. 

Longman & Go. ‘Paternoster-row; and Palmer, Newgate- 
street, London. 

The Times : * The volume contains many practical observa- 
tions, and will be read with interest by all engaged in the prac- 
tice of this very pretty art.”” Literary. Gazette : “As a practically 
and extensively useful work, comprising everything that is yet 
uidance of the operator in the new art, we 

and, Tgoommen the above production.” 

Gentleman's Magazine he po ey in electro-metal- 

lurgy will find in this work fal directions for his proceedings, 
and the apparatus to be empl ove ed.”’ — Polytechnic Journal : 

** His work is by far the best yet published on the management 
of metals by the agency of e ectricity,’ "—Chemist : * *In conclu- 
sion, we can only express our ion of its 
contents, and our astonishment at the <= - facts accu- 
mulated."’—Spectator: “* Apractically scientific treatise on the 
new and beautiful application of electro-metallurgy to the Me- 
chanical and Fine Arts. e matter is condensed and well 
arranged, the style is “wars the directions are explicit.” 


3, Great Marlborough-street, March 
M* COLBURN'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY, 
THE BOOK WITHOUT A NAME. By SIR 


CHARLES and LADY MORGAN. 2 vols, small 8vo, with Por- 
trait, 21s. bound. 








known for the 
highly commen 








II. 
THE ENGAGEMENT: a Novel. 3 vols. 


1. 

THE COURTS OF aenere. AT THE CLOSE OF 
THE LAST CENTURY. the late HENRY SWINBURNE, 
pate: 8 — of * Travels at Spain, Italy,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with 

Iv. 

THE MONEYED MAN; a Novel. By HORACE 

SMITH, Esq., author of* — House,” &c. 3 vols. 


SOCIETY IN INDIA, 
2 vols. pans 8vo. 21s, 
“One of the most agreeable works that have been published 
illustrative of social life in ol "—New Monthly. 


By an INDIAN OFFICER. 


THE SECOND VOLUME of the NEW and RE- 
YiggD EDIT TION of AGNES STRICKL AND’S ‘LIVES OF 
A — E QU JEENS OF ENGLAND.’ 10s. 6. bound, with Illus- 
rations. 

THE rermauaten 7} JUST READY, 


DE CLIFFORD; OR, THE CONSTANT MAN. By 
the Author of ‘ Tremaine,’ *De Vere,’ &c. 3vols. 
Vill. 
THE FRENCH STAGE AND THE FRENCH 
PEOPLE, Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 2 vols.small 8vo. 


Ix. 
OAN OF ARC: AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


J 
By hi J. SERLE, Esq. 3 vols. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





ow ready, with a Portrait, fcap. 8vo., 
ISHOP HEBER’S POETICAL. ‘WORKS, 


includin rg Palestine—Europe—Passage of the Red Sea 
Hymns for urch Service — Translations — Miscellaneous 


oems. 
4 John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


IR JEFFRY WYATVILLE’S ILLUSTRA- 
IONS of WINDSOR CASTLE. —Part 2 was recently 
pialiched. and Part 3, which completes the work, will be pub- 
ished in afew weeks. Edited b SENGY A ASHT ‘ON, Esq., at 
the —s of Sir Jeffry's Son-in- his Execators. 
a cal nay est Eagle India p PAPEL oveeeeee LA 1 





ditt plai eoccoccces: 212 
Published -~ , oe Ww os 39, “High ier, 


FOR INVALIDS AND TOURISTS. 
w ready, in 1 vol. with Map and 30 Illustrations, 15s. bound, 


N 
PuE SPAS “OF ENGLAND. 


By Dr. GRANVILLE, 
Author of” The Spas of Germany,’ &c. 
“It is not a little remarkable, that while our nobility and 
gentry have heen for years seeking to recruit their health at the 
Jontinental Spas, it has never till now been ascertained that 
there exist mineral waters in our own country, whose virtnes 
are equil, if not superior, to the most lauded of their foreign 
rivals. The merit of this discovery is due to Dr. Granville, 
suinent veces. who has recently visited every part of 
ngland for the express purpose of making experiments on the 
Ge erent waters, and the results of his observations have just 
come before the public in the shape of a small volume, dedi- 
cated by express permission to her Majesty. In this work, the 
composition, operation, and virtues of every one of the mineral 
waters of England may be seen at one view, together with every 
information relating to them which may be of most interest and 
value to all who have occasion to make trial of their efficacy. 
For the invalid or, tourist in search of health, the work forms a 
perfect treasure 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


PERIODICALS PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
By Messrs. How & Parsons. 


1. 
R.and MRS. HALL’S WORKon IRELAND, 


=P Sharacter, Scenery, &c. Part 5, with 28 Engravings. 








Price 2s 


The Florist’s Journal, ‘No. 13; with a paper on 
the Cultivation — Treatment of CARN ATIONS and PICOT- 
“EES, by Youell; and a beautiful Engraving of ZENOBIE 
PICOTTEE, from an Original Drawing; besides other papers of 
interest. Price 6d. 


The English Journal : Part 2. Containing — 
Idolatry of the English. By Douglas. Jerrold—The Toll-bar 
eeper; a Character. Sketched by Mrs. Hall—The English 
Musical’ Stag = By G. Hogarth—English Art_and Artists. By 
Cyrus Red (uritten expressly for the English Journal); 
besides severa other papers of interest. 64 pages imperial 8vo. 
rice 6d. 


4. 
The Resources and Statistics of the Nation; 
Part Il. A est of the Evidence before the Import Duties 
Committee. Price 2s. 6d. 





132, Fleet-street. 


CMar.s 


Now ENS 
EORGE = = HUNGARY 
DAUGHTER ;’ a Dramatic Poem. 
By the Author of the Tr edies of * The Patriot,’ ‘ They 
*Montezum “The een of Hungary,’ & oe 
“ In my opinion it would succeed in repr Th _ 


“Equal to Goethe. George Stephen 
and a tragic Sree decided abilit Steph 
ere are noble things in George mat 
and great things, worth 5 ofa haber age of tephen' rin 
than the present, an ted with intense emotion,” 
Monthly Chronicle. 
C. Mitchell, London. 


In 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. 
ON THE PHYSIOLOGICAL AND MORAL 


ANAGEMENT OF INFAN¢y 
‘ete By ANDREW COMBE, M.D. 
Physician Extraordinary to the Queen i in Scotland, 
Con nine Chapter 1. Introductory Explanation—2. Bxten 
Mortality in Infancy—3. Sources of Disease in Infancy 
cacy of Constitution in (nfancy—s. Sonditions 1 in ¢' aa 
affecting the Health of the Childe On the is i the Hae ofthe 
Infant at Birth-7. The Nursery a Conditions required jn i. 
‘he Management of the Infant immediately after Birth. 
9. Foed of the Infant at Birth—10. Choice Properties and Reg. 
men of a Nurse—1!. Artificial Nursing and Weaning—12. Cleani. 
ness, Exercise, and Sleep, in early Infancy—13. 








the Infant during Teething—14. 
Weaning to the End 
Management of Infancy 
*Itis beautifully’ clear and convincing.” 
Lately published, Healt same Autho or, 

Physiology applied to Health and os 8 
edition. 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. 

On Digestion and Diet. 2nd edition, 1 yj 
price 7s. 6d. 
Maclachlan, Stewart & Co. Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshal 
Co. London ; and all Booksellers. ” anes ‘ 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY; ADAPTED FOR SELP. 
INST ae AND USE IN SCHOOLS. 
ust published, Book First, 
NEUMATICS. containing an Analysis of tly 
Mechanical Properti ies of ABRIAL FLUIDS ; wit 
Description of PREUMATIC MACHINES, and a 
the Applications of the A Prine! + a Pneumatics | to the ao 
and to the Explanation of the Phenomena of Nature. bya HUG) 
REID, Teacher of Natural Philosophy in the High Schoo ¢ 
Liver; pool, &c. Handsomely printed in small 8vo. and ile 
trated by 70 Kngravings on Wood. 2». clo’ 
Oliver & Boyd, Edin ee Simpkin, hall & Co. London, 
Of whom may be had, 
Reid’s Chemistry of Nature, with Engraving 
Small 8vo. 5s. bound in cloth 
* A well-executed and useful little work. Clearness and ia. 
plicity of style, and great felic may of illustration, are the chi 
teristics of the book."’—Spectat 
*A volume which the non- “scientific reader may peruse vit 
interest and instruction."’— Athen \. 
Reid’s Catechism of Chemistry, with Engraving 
ismo. 9d. sewed; or ls. bound. 
Reid's Catechism of Heat, with Engravings. 18m 


9d. sewed ; or ls. bound. 


anagement from t! 
of the Second Year—15. 








Handsomely bound in cloth, with Ninety-three Wood Engravings, price 6s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF THE BIBLE 


AND 


CONFIRMATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, 


FROM 


THE 


Monuments of Cappt. 


By W. 


C. TAYLOR, LL.D. 


—_— 


From the British Magazine. 
“This is an elegant and well-executed little book, on a most interesting subject.” 


From the Birmingham Herald. 


* Avaluable and indisp 





to the library of every biblical student.’ 


From the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures. 
“Nearly three hundred texts of Scripture are more or less explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in a me 


equally curious and interesting.” 


Post 8vo. 


price 6s. 


LETTERS FROM PALESTINE, 


Written during a Residence there in the Years 1836, 7, 8. 


By the Rev. J. 


D. PAXTON. 


The more important Places, in Reference to Scripture History, visited by the Author, were, 


DAMASCUS 
BEYROUT 
BAALBEC 

MOUNT LEBANON 
JAFFA 


MOUNT CARMEL 

THE PLAIN OF SHARON 
JERUSALEM 

MOUNT OLIVET 


BETHLEHEM BEER 


HEBRON 

THE VALLEY OF THE JORDAN 
JERICHO 

THE DEAD SEA 


NAZARETH 

SAMARIA 

THE PLAIN OF ESDRALAN 
MOUNT TABOR 
TIBERIAS. 


In the present state of affairs in the East, this volume will be read with especial interest. 


Also may be had, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD. 
By EMILE DE BONNECHOSE. 
THE TWO VOLUMES OF THE FRENCH EDITION COMPRISED IN THE ONE OF THE TRANSLATION: 
Price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
THE HISTORY OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


OF AMERICA. 


By JOHN FROST. 
London; TILT & BOGUE, Fleet-street. 
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On Wednesday next, March 10, demy 8vo. price 8s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


THE 


NEGROLAND OF THE 


ARABS 


EXAMINED AND EXPLAINED ; 
Or, AN INQUIRY INTO THE 


BARLY HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Illustrated by a MAP, &c. 
By WILLIAM DESBOROUGH COOLEY. 


Tus Essay has for its object to establish the early geography of Central Africa on a solid basis. It aims at offering 


acl 


the same sources. 


ear and well- grounded explanation of the geog graphical descriptions of Negroland transmitted to us by Arab writers ; 
and, by thus connecting the past with the present, at giving an increased value to the historical information derived from 
The task here undertaken has more of novelty in it than may be at first suspected. 


Hitherto no 


attempt whatever has been made to explain the Arab geography of Negroland by treating it as a whole, and as the imme- 
diate subject of investigation: yet no department of the wide field of literature stands more in need of critical labour, or 


appears more justly entitled to it. 


LONDON: 


PUBLISHED BY J. ARROWSMITH, 10, SOHO-SQUARE. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


I. WAVERLEY NOVELS.—Royat Ocravo. 
On Saturday, 27th March, PART I, 


In Royal Octavo, Double-Columns, with all the Author's Introductions and Notes—1829 to 1833. To be completed in Twenty-five 
Monthly Parts, price Four Shillings each, stitched ; or, in Five large Volumes, cloth lettered, 5/. 
PART I. will contain WAVERLEY, and each Issue a complete Novel or Novels. 


The First VOLUME, which will be ei on Ist August, will contain WAVERLEY, GUY MANNERING, THE ANTIQUARY, 
ROB ROY, and OLD MORTALITY, price One "Pound. 


Volume Fifth will have an Engraving of Sin WALTER Scott, from Greenshields’ well-known Statue, and a Glossary. 


Il. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS.—Smatt Ocravo. 


Also, on Saturday, 27th March, VOLUME I. 
In Foolscap Octavo, with all the Author’s  Epteoductions and Notes—1829 to 1833. To be completed in Twenty-five Monthly Volumes, 


price Four Shillings each, cloth letter 


VOLUME I. will contain WAVERLEY, and each Issue a complete Novel or Novela, corresponding in matter and arrangement 
ith the Edition in Royal Octavo 


The last Volume will on an Engraving of Sin WALTER Scott, and a Glossary. 


%,* The call for cheaper oanel how celebrated Novels has induced the Proprietors to bring forward, on the present occasion, Reprints, cheaper 
han the cheapest books of the day, in place of more costly and highly embellished Editions, 


ROBERT CADELL, EDINBURGH. 
HOULSTON & STONEMAN, 65, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 





ust published, price Is. 

A BRIEF’ EX POSITION of” some of the 
PRINCIPAL INCONSISTENCIES of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND; with Ragpecenne for a Reformation in that Esta- 
blishment ; by the option of which, it is_presumed, satisfac- 
tion might be edminlatoved to the various Religious Sects, and 
thus 5 pave the way for that unity and concord, which ought to 
exist between all Professors of Christianity. Addressed to Chris- 

tians of every Sm EW Ww. AYLIS. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London ; Davies, Hereford ; Showell, 
Birmingham ; C we Oakham ; and all other Booksellers. 


NEW BOOKS, 
Printed for — Orme, & Co. 








Mr. pense New Novel. 
ORSE de LEON;; or, the Brigand. By 
G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. I. lls. 6d. 
“A genuine historical romance—so real that it is a history, 


= so full of strange adventure that it is a romance.”—Liferary 
azetle, 


NGINES of WAR; or, Historical and Expo- - 
timental Observations on Ancient and Modern Warlik 
Machines and implements, peieeing the Manufacture of Guns, 
Gunpowder, and Swords. With pomerks on Bronze, Iron, an 

Steel. By H. WILKINSON, M.R.A.S. 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. cloth. 
t. Wilkinson investigates the subject with the skill of a 
craftsman, and the acumen of g philosopher.”"—Spectator. 


OUNTAINS and LAKES of SWITZER- 

Ji LAND. By Mrs. BRAY. 3 vols. 1/. lls, 6d. 
A better Vade-mecum for the traveller, i in ‘the most pictu- 
Tesque part of the world, cannot be conceived." —Unit. Serv. Gaz. 


4. 
OMESTK’ MANAGEMENT of the SICK- 
ROOM. By Dr. A. T. THOMSON. 10s. 6d. 
“A work much wanted ; and one of great merit."’— Observer. 


\ OORE’S POETICAL WORKS. Vol. 5, 
~'4 with Frontispiece and Vignette, by Maclise, 5s. cloth. 
Tobe een in Ten Volumes. 


JOUTHEY’S JOAN “of ARC. New Edition, 


fep. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


WAINSON and SHUCKARD’S HISTORY 
and Naty RAL ARRANGEMENT of INSECTS. Porm- 
ing Vol. the Casingt CycLopapia. Fep. 8vo. with 
ignette Title, 6s. cloth. 


OARE on the CULTIVATION of the GRAPE 


VINE. New Edition, 8vo. price 7s. 6d. aloth. 


CONES OBSTETRIC: ; a Series of 60 Plates, 
illustrative of the Art and Science of Midwifery in all its 
By A. L. MOREAU, egy of Midwifery to the 
GA Medicine, Paris. Part I -, to be completed in Ten 
Leste, om on — 1“ 6 Piates, folio, with Explana- 
$.3 CO 
ay ‘Bailtigres ¥ Publisher and Foreign Bookseller, 219, 





= 





d edition, in 1 vol. !2mo. cloth hoards, 6s. 
HILOSOPHY of MARRIAGE in its Social, 
Moral, and Physical Relations; with an Account of the 
Diseases of the Genito-U rinary Organs. With the Philosophy 
of Generstion in the Vegetable and ‘Animal Kingdom. By 
MICHA RYAN, 
on oe tn Bailliére, Publisher and Forei ign Bookseller, 219, 


Regent-street. 
CURTISS New Acoustic 





EAFNESS.— Mr. 


Instrument for Deaf Persons, Original Ear Cornets, small 
Voice Conductors, French, German. sand Spanish Artificial Tats 3 
also improved Hearing Trumpets” a every description. ‘The 
Soniferous Coronal, Otosole, &c., be seen and obtained at 
Mr. Gifford’s, Chemist to ws late Majesty, loa, Strand, opposite 
Exeter Hall.— . Curtis and Abernethy’s Ear Syringes; also 
Invisible Respirators ; Wanecoling Har Gloves and Belts; Do- 
mestic Instruments, &c. 


AREROOMS for STOVES and FENDERS. 

—R. H. PARKINSON solicits from the Public generally 

an inspection of his extensive Stock of Register and other Stoves, 

Fenders of the most tasteful design, Fire-irons, Kitchen-Ranges, 

Smoke-Jacks, Ovens, Hot Plates, &c. . Also a very large 

assortment of town-made Tea-Urns, Tea-Kettles on swing 

stands, Papier-Miché Trays and Waiters, silver pattern Dish- 

Covers, including every article required for the Kitchen, either 

in Copper, Iron, or Block-tin.—79, Oxford-street, exactly oppo- 

site the Pantheon. 

—R. H. P. wishing to make room for New Patterns, has 

some superior Register Stoves and Fenders to offer at a very 
considerable reduction in price. 


IGHT.-R. H. Parkinson begs leave to ac- 


qreie int the yo, Retiiy ant Go Gentry that he manufactures the 
PATENT SOL with its latest improvements, or 
odente the Sour erin | to any Lamp they may already have. 
. H. P. supplies the Oil at 3s. 6d. per gallon, of a quality very 
superior to what is usually sold. Also a new description of Nut 
6d. per gallon, which burns in the regular Patent 
Lamp with a brilliancy nearly equal to sperm, and perfectly 
free from smell. He is induced to make this remark, knowing 
that there is an article very much puffed (by circular and other- 
wise), but which has a most noxious smell.—A large assortment 
of Palmer's Patent Lamps, for Candles with 1, 2, 3, or 4 wicks— 
the 4-wick, or Magnum Candle, giving a light equal to any oil 
lamp, and now dismay bead and upon the tables of _ Nobility. 
Every size Candle may in any quantit 
Notice—PARKINSON’S Wraleeste and Retail W farehouse, 79, 
Oxford-street, a opposite the Pantheon. 


UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and § a 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M‘LEA? 
Fleet-street, oqgeme the Dispatch newspaper office, a 
fully informs the trade, artists, u ealterers, and the public, 

LOOKI LASSES and PIC- 
ES, of the very best a A at prices never 
hitherto attempted.—May be had gratis, and sent free of post to 
any part of the kingdom, LARGE SHEETS OF DRAWINGS, re- 
presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic- 
ture frames and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with 
withrframes in tye con for thismanufactory. The trade supplied 
with Limy od int me comes. Fancy wood Si pene and mouldings. 
an . Old frames repaired and Glass 
Sesibveren, et rames iy seasoned for immediate dalbvecy. 
u——_ = in three months iaken back, and money 
turned, 

















ROSBY HALL WINE ESTABLISHMENT, 
\ Bishopsgate-street Within.—CURRALL & SON'S 
RUS’ TeD POR’ are of spqerter quality and flavour, havin 
been ship by houses of high reputation at Oporto, and bottle 
with sedulous attention. 
Port, Three Years in Pottle,-.oc00- 
Ditto, Older rich and superi - . 
Ditto, 12%, Old, in Woodand | Bottles 46s. & 488. 
BURRS, 0 FRR ccocccececencsenscccgepoccceccedih 
Bottles, 3s. per dozen ; Hampers. ls. 


ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
scientific principle, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
faculty. ‘This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe’s Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth. An improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. 
newly-invented Brush for aa eaning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory effect. The much-approved Flesh-Brushes, as recom- 
mended by the faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 


oseees368. per des. 
42s. 





- bristles, that do not soften in washing or uae, like common hair. 


A new and large importation of fine ‘Turkey Sponge 
of all descriptions. —To be had, Wholesale and Ketail, ONLY 
at Metcalfe’s SOLE Establishment, No. 130 p, Oxford-street, 
nearly opposite Hanover-square. 


W ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 


meter and Watch Manufacturers, at ret that will 
command public patronage, and if of equal quality, lower than 
any house in London. Compensated duplex watches, upon the 
principle of their chronometers, to which Government awarded 
the prizes three years in succession. The compensated duplex 
watch combines the most perfect accuracy of performance with 
the utmost elegance in appearance, is not equalled in regularit 
by any watch, nor surpassed by the pocket chronometer, an 
may be had of the smallest dimensions. Webster's newly intro- 
duced centre seconds for the motens profession, elegant and 
novel in appearance; also patent detached lever, and 
small flat horizontal for laaieh all equally reduced in price, and 
warrante’ watches taken ip exchange. A selection of 
fine second-han repeating, duplex, lever, and horizontal 
watches, by the most eminent makers, at little above half the 
original cost, and nearly equal to new, warranted. Post letters 
promotly attended to.—Webster n, Chronometer-makers 
the Lords of the Admiralty, (established 130 years) 3, Birchin 
lane. C Yornhill, London. 
OUBLE PATENT PERRYIAN FILTER 
INKSTAND.—PERRY & Co. hoving effected considevabie 
improvement in their FILTER INKSTAND, have now the plea- 
sure to announce that a Second P: atent has been granted to them 
for such improvement, which they have united with their First 
Print under the title of, “DOUBLE PATENT PERRYIAN 
ILTER INKSTAND.”. ‘The “= y bestowed on the Patent 
F lter Inkstand by the public journals, and the preference, ob- 
tained for them over the common Inkstands, bas been almost 
unprecedented. The present novel and scientific method o' 
supplying Clear Ink to the Dipping Cup, and returning it into 
the reservoir, is exceedingly simple. the action being now per- 
formed by merely lifting up the lid to obtain a supply, and 
shutting it down to withdraw it; in this state it cannot overflow 
whatever may be the change of temperature, and it is protected 
from dust or other injury in any place or climate. When the 
Inkstand is filled, it is always ready for use, and the writer will 
ave a regular and da ily cup, 4 Clear Ink for four_or six 
months.—Sold by JAMES PEK & Co., Patentees and Manu- 
facturers, 37, Red Lion-square, ‘London ; also by all Stationers 
= other Dealers in such article: 


*["! has always struck us asa singular arrangement 
in the economy of nature, that those drugs upon which 
health and life de end, should, almost without asingle exce 
tion, be so particu any. obnoxious to the tast The invention 
of the SIROP ORAN GE PURGATIF DE L /AGRANGE h 
most effectually overcome this ‘objectionable quality, as it is as 
agreeable as a glass of liqueur. ‘To persons of nervous stomachs 
such a recommendation must be irresistible.”— Post Magazine, 
October 31. This delicious Medicine is peculiarly efficacious in 
purifying the blood, relieving indigestion, spasms, fulness, and 
pains in the bead, flatulence, &e. A tea-spoonful, or even less, 
taken once or twice a week will imperceptibly 1 render the secre= 
tions regular, and preserve the whole system in a state of per- 
fect health. Price 2s.9d. As one bottle contains many doses, 
it is one of the cheapest as well as 
known. Sole agent, tt Schooling, 139, Fene 
had also, by order, of all Medicine Venders. 


VR “PAaha 
SEV weed and PAINFUL DISEASES.—A 
Medicine is confidently recommended in HORSMAN'S 
POW DE ‘i for the relief and cure of the more painful, aggravated, 
and intractable disorders of man—those which have resisted the 
prescriptions and efforts of many physicians. It is fully equal 
to their relief and cure, as has been proved in very numerous 
cases, and it will be found of inestimable value. In Ulcerations 
and Discharges of all kinds, and of however long standing, both 
in male and female, Eruptions on_the Skin, Giddiness in the 
Head, Swelling and Pain of the Bones, Tumours, Liver Com- 
plaints, deep-seated Kheumatism, Chronic Gout, and the more 
aggravated and protracted forms of Indigestion, it is more espe- 
— called for, and will be found of the greatest use and efli- 
s a medicine to restore broken-down constitutions, 
ee ther broken by medicine, too free living, or a tropical cli- 
mate, it knows no rival. Under its use, in case . ae num- 
ber, the vessels seem to invest themselves with 4 er, and 
the constitufion almost to be new modelled. In the worst kinds 
of Female Complaints, attended with great pain, irritation, &c. 
it is a medicine of the most soothing and s: alutary nature. Itis 
an article which controls diseased actions of the worst kind— 
lessens and removes tuimours and swellings of some malignancy, 
which nothing else has any power over—and it is this potent 
agency, whereby it is sable of arresting the ravages, and neu- 
tralizing the virus, of me of the most formidable maladies 
of man, that recommends it so strongly to the notice of the pro- 
fession, and all severe sufferers. Our Materia Medica contains 
very many medicines of value ; but the experienced physician 
will confess, that we possess a very small number, indeed, of 
this class of remedies. A gentleman had suffered froma trouble- 
some eruption, rheumatic pains, and sores, for a long time ; 
had taken the best alteratives under the direction of the 
surgeons, and came to London with a large quart-bottle (the 
last of twelve) of a vegetable decoction in his carriage, without 
avail. The Powder perfectly cured him in six weeks. It re- 
moves heat and small sores in the mouth directly, and is of vast 
benefit to Children. being so extremely mild in its operation.— 
he Proprietors could not thus recommend this Medicine if it 
had not been fully proved in extensive medical practice to be a 
blessing to mankind.—This Powder is prepared only by the Pro- 
prietors, Horsman & Co. Chemists, Bedford, and is sold by their 
appointment ch Sanger, 150, Oxford-street, London; Edwards, 
67, St. Paul's Churchyard; Johnsen, 63, Cornh hill; Deve, Green 
Co. Bath ; Lea, Perrins & Co. Cheltenham ; ‘Fry & ‘erris, 
Bristol; Law, Piccadilly, Manchester; Hichard, Market-place, 
Manchester. Full directions for taking sey = suitable advice 
on diet and regimen, accompany each b It is sold in 
bottles at lls. and 22s. each, including the * and a@lso in 
gral at 4s.6¢, To be had by order of all Medicin 
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8, New BuriincTon STREET, Marcu 6, 184), 


MR. BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 





I. 
J. EMERSON TENNENT, ESQ. M.P. No. 6 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, Fathe conve 
Bdition fe 
Countries 
B E L Ge Ii sd M. = 


By J. EMERSON TENNENT, Esq. M.P. 
Author of ‘Letters from the Aigean,’ ‘History of Modern Greece,’ &c. HE E 
** L’union fait la force.”—Motro oF BEL@ium. 


Il. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. months’ stan 


CECIL; OR, MEMOIRS OF A COXCOMB: A NOVEL. Sart 


“He was such a delight—such a coxcomb—such a jewel of a man.”—Byron's Journal. Gilar 


Il. IV. gerne a S! 
Mr. Bentley’s Collective Edition of The Standard Naval History. 
Now complete, in 6 vols. 8vo. bound, price 2/. 14s., or in 10 Parts, price 5s. each, 


THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, a aa ay 


JAMES’S 


Bans oF Onrorp. NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, |" 


Complete in 6 vols. 8vo. handsomely bound, containing nearly Three Hundred Letters, singtoD. _ 
now first published from the Originals, and embellished with numerous fine With a Continuation of the History to the Present Time. REPA 


Portraits, engraved from original Pictures. This work is embellished with a Portrait Gallery of the most distinguished Officers engaged 














**One of the very best works of its class, if net unique, in the ae language—a work in the late eventful War, and Plans of the principal Battles. a 
full of information, full of anecdote, and full of amusement, equally fit for the library of ** This work is one, of which it is not too high praise to assert, that it approaches m ofato 10 yeal 
the scholar, the dilettante, the artist, the stategman, and the general reader.”—Lit. Gaz. nearly to perfection, in its own line, as any historical work perhaps ever did.”—Edin. Rev, me hy 

with evel 
entrance, 24 
Vv. oT 
R. B. PEAKE, ESQ. — 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 1810, Incors 
Presiden 
MEMOIRS OF THE COLMAN FAMILY. - 
By R. B. PEAKE, Esq. Hi 
Including their Correspondence with the most Distinguished Personages of their Time. fir 
E 
vi. vu. m... 
: 1 The ANNI 
THE SCHOOLFELLOWS; TIPPOO SULTAUN; sc er 
Or, A BY-WAY to PAME. A ROMANCE. a, 
By Ricuarp Jonns, Esq. By Cartary Meapows Tay or, BT- 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. Of the Service of His Highness the Nizam, Author of ‘ Confessions of a Thug.’ This § 

** We recommend ‘The Schoolfellows’ to all lovers of strong and natural fiction. The In 3 vols. post Bvo. . fs pte 
author is a vivid and powerful writer. He has fulfilled his task with great ability, and he Art-l 
added another palm to his already very popular reputation.”—Literary Gazette. “This work may rank amongst the best productions of the class to which it guinea and | 

‘“* This is a very interesting work—full of ability and observation. It is, in fact, a book | For true orientalism, it will take its place beside ‘ Hajji Baba,’ or the ‘ Kuzzilbash’ eet Pic 
that it is difficult to lay down after having once commenced, and will not fail of being | whole romance is told with the simple force of one gifted by nature with the true qualities foe sotting 
welcomed by all who admire this class of imaginative literature."—Courier. of a story-teller."—Morning Herald. ” proved pictu 
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NEW WORKS IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING. one 
. THE SUBS 
DR. MILLINGEN. feenectms 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. Sl 
i 
THE HISTORY OF DUELLING; aa 
COMPRISING ] USE 
Narratives of the most remarkable Personal Encounters, from the earliest period down to the present times. Garnsrs 
.. ae ° - ° this Mus: 
By DR. MILLINGEN, Author of ‘ Curiosities of Medical Experience,’ &c. eal, toils, 
collection i 
é se ong t 
If. It, wt acs 
— NOTICE j 
COLIN CLINK. COMPTON AUDLEY; sine 
By Cuanrtes Hooton, Esq. Or, HANDS NOT HEARTS: A Novet. By Lorp W». LEenyox. Cente f 
Tn 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by Leaca, &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. Machinery, 
ue. 
Iv. bx Mase 
THOMAS INGOLDSBY, ESQ. MIE} 
In 3 vols. post 8yo. VESS 
Models, she 
1 Anemon 
SOME ACCOUNT OF MY COUSIN NICHOLAS. net 
JMINZ 
By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esq., Author of ‘ The Ingoldsby Legends,’ Cring the | 
TO WHICH IS ADDED, in3, and 
Admission 1 
Al —_—— 
THE RUBBER OF LIFE. HE I 
View 
v. ica 
7 . ° Figures fr 
The New Volume of THE STANDARD NOVELS will comprise the celebrated Novel, soa a 
tepared P’ 
MARRIAGE. _ Bxeur 
By the Author of ‘The Inheritance,’ ‘ Destiny,’ &c. To be published with the Magazines at the end of the Month. ments poy 
mat of 12 Ny 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. fd eac 








—-~) Sold ty Cc 
London; Jay Houms, 4, Took's Court, Chancery Lane. Published Saturday, at the ATHENZUM OFFICE. 14, Welli treet North, Strand, by Jou Francis; andsoldby a figs ate 
a “booksellers and lewsyenders._-Agents 3 for ScorLamp, Messrs. Bell ‘Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and D. Campbell, Clsecow tor [nnLann, iA Cumming, Dublin. 





